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Preface 


IN the spring of this year I was called upon to 
deliver three lectures at Liverpool on ‘ The Begin- 
nings of English Christianity. They were not 
written, but much of their subject-matter was 
afterwards embodied in a series of articles con- 
tributed to the Church Times in May, on ‘The 
Coming of St. Augustine.” These lectures and 
articles form the basis of the present volume. 
The book itself however is in no sense a 
reprint. It has been re-written throughout, and 
represents the result of much further study. 
Considerably more than half of its subject-matter 
is new, including most of what gives it a claim 
(if indeed it has any), to be regarded as a fresh 
study of the original sources. In particular, the 
whole of the appendices now appear for the 


first time, 
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These appendices are to be looked upon as an 
integral portion of the book, consisting, as they do 
for the most part, of the detailed inquiries upon 
which are based many statements made without 
discussion in the text. 

I had hoped to contribute to Dr. Mason’s 
recently published work, The Mission of Sz. 
Augustine according to the Original Documents, 
a dissertation on The Relations between the 
English Church and the Papacy to the Norman 
Conquest, the preparation of which had _ been 
entrusted to me, Ill-health made this impossible. 
Its subject-matter however is not included here ; 
since what would have found a natural place 
amongst the dissertations bearing on such a col- 
lection of documents could form no proper part 
of an essay which endeavours to deal, somewhat 
discursively it is true, with the Jdeginnings of 
English Christianity. But I hope to make use 
of it in another form before long. 

I have, as a rule, quoted and referred to 


Gregory’s Epistles in the order of the Benedictine 
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edition as reprinted by Migne, making use how- 
ever of the new edition in the J/onumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica where necessary. To facilitate 
reference, the last appendix contains a list of the 
letters referred to, with their numbering according 
to the two editions. 

Since these pages were in type the new edition 
of Duchesne’s Ovrigines du Culte Chrétien has 
“appeared ; but I have as yet had no opportunity 
of seeing it. 


We Eo COLLINS 


ALLHALLOWS BARKING, E.C. 
St. Simon and St. Jude, 1897 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In the following chapters I propose to 
treat of the Mission of St Augustine and 
the beginnings of English Christianity, in 
connection with the events that went before 
and that followed after. The subject is one 
of very wide interest at the present time, 
in view of the commemoration in which the 
members of the Anglican communion have 
been taking part in the past summer; of the 
thirteenth centenary of the landing of Augus- 
tine and the baptism of Ethelbert of Kent. 

But it has a wider and more permanent 
bearing. One cannot read contemporary 
literature without seeing how differently the 
events of the year 597 are regarded by people 
who look at them from different intellectual 
standpoints. To some it becomes a point of 
the utmost importance to show that Augus- 


13 
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tine’s mission was simply an incident in a 
continuous history which began earlier,’ and 
that our real inheritance comes to us from 
‘the British Churches.’ To some, on the 
other hand, the fact that English Chris- 
tianity begins with the Mission of Augus- 
tine, a missionary sent by Pope Gregory the 
Great, has seemed to lead logically to a re- 
lationship to the Roman Communion which 
would have been unthinkable in Gregory’s 
own day.” 

It may therefore be profitable to endea- 
vour to present the facts again in their 
historical setting, allowing them so far as 
possible to speak for themselves; although, 
in view of modern controversies and of 
present-day interests, it will be necessary in 
certain cases to point out the bearings of 
the events in some detail. And the same 
object being kept in view, it will follow that 


1 “¥cclesiastically, we are as truly descended from [the Celtic 
Churches] as from St Augustine and Archbishop Theodore.’— 7he 
Ancient British Churches, by the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair. 

2 E.g. Pere Brou S. J., S¢ Augustin de Canterbury et ses Com- 
pagnons, passim, 
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many doubtful points, or points not bearing 
directly upon English Christianity, may be 
treated very slightly or passed over alto- 
gether. On the other hand, some points 
which might appear to be of somewhat 
lesser importance will need fuller considera- 
tion, either because of their bearing upon 
later events, or because they seem to be 
capable of a fuller elucidation than they 
have hitherto received. 

For after all, and although we may regard 
the facts from different points of view, the 
history of what actually happened cannot 
simply be a matter of opinion, as the present 
age is only too ready to assume. The views 
which we hold in the matter ought surely 
not to be (though they too frequently are) 
something purely subjective—the mere result 
of our prejudices or pre-conceived ideas. It 
ought to be possible for us to lay aside 
such hindrances as these, and to endeavour 
to see things as they really are: to see, 
in other words, not simply that which was 
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transitory and accidental, the result of local 
and temporary causes, but that which is 
permanent and real. 

It is in the-hope that the facts may be 
able to speak for themselves that what 


follows has been written. 


GHAR TEL I. 


THE ROMANO-BRITISH CHURCH AND CELTIC 
CHRISTIANITY. 


BEFORE entering upon the consideration 
of the mission of St Augustine there is an 
important preliminary question to be dealt 
with. What signs of Christianity, if any, 
did he find in the country on his arrival ? 
‘ and how far, if at all, would it be true to 
say that he was simply following in the foot- 
steps of others? What, in a word, was the 
relation of the Church of the English to the 
previously existing Church of the Britons ? 

The question, important in itself, is in- 
vested with a yet greater importance in view 
of ideas which are not wholly extinct even 
in these enlightened days. Uncritical ages 
were content to base upon the fact of the 
priority of British Christianity the assump- 
tion that there was some direct historical con- 
nection between it and that of the English. 

7 4 
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And indeed, it was in effect held that 
Augustine’s mission displaced or swallowed 
up, an older Christianity. | Now although it 
would hardly be true to say that these views 
are controversial in origin—dating as they 
do from long before the Reformation—yet 
undoubtedly they have been used constantly 
for purposes of mere controversy, as against 
Roman claims. As a reply to certain ag- 
gressive Roman claims of jurisdiction, it has 
seemed a sufficient answer to say that the 
Church in England originally derived the 
faith not from a Pope through St Augustine, 
but from an older British Church, whose 
origin is lost in antiquity. Not only so; 
the tendency which was prevalent in every 
part of Europe to find apostolic founders, 
and the belief that the Apostles must actually 
have gone into ‘all the world,’ presently gave 
us St Paul as our founder. And by a little 
further development of the position, contro- 
versialists have even claimed that the British 
Church, from which we derived our origin, 
was a Church from the beginning ‘evan- 
gelical’ in doctrine, free from the power of 
the Papacy, and therefore from Roman 
‘corruptions.’ St Augustine's mission on 
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this theory was little more than the subjec- 
tion of this Church to the tyranny and the 
corruptions of Rome. And the Reformation, 
in which the shackles and fetters were broken 
off, was practically the undoing of the work 
which had been inaugurated by Pope Gre- 
gory when he sent St Augustine to us. 
This line of argument, which is to be found 
in its main features as early as the first half 
of the sixteenth century—it is found, for 
instance, in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, and in 
the third edition of Fabyan’s Chronicle?— 
has continued down to our own day. For 
although, no doubt, few people would make 
use of it at the present day in set terms, yet 
its traces are still to be found not only in 
the statements put forward by English 
Churchmen, but even more in the replies 
of their opponents. Our position is in every 
way the weaker for it. For, like every other 
false line of argument, it tells in the long run 
against those on whose behalf it has been 
used ; whilst the crop of perverted ideas of 

1 F.. in the Preface Zo the True and Faithful Congregation of 
Christ's Universal Church (vol. I. p. xx. ed. Pratt & Stoughton). 

2 This passage is of some interest from the use which has been 


made of it subsequently, to prove that the British Church held the 
principles of the modern Baptists. See Appendix A. 
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history to which it has given rise in the 
minds of our own people is very hard to 
eradicate. 

For the line of argument itself, and the 
alleged facts on which it is based, are alike 
untrue from beginning to end. (a) It is not 
the case that St Augustine’s work displaced 
an older form of Christianity. There was 
indeed a Church of British Christians; but 
it was something entirely distinct from the 
English. It is not the /azd that becomes 
Christian, but the Aeople; and the fact that 
the lands of the Christian Britons afterwards 
came to be occupied by heathen Angles, 
Jutes, and Saxons has nothing whatever to 
do with the Christianity of the latter.’ (0) 
The Apostolic origin of British Christianity 
has not indeed been disproved ; it is rarely 
possible to adzsprove an alleged historical 
event. But it simply stands on the same 
level as any other assumption which is itself 
unlikely, and for which evidence is altogether 
wanting. (c) Again, to say that British 

1 Cf, Duchesne, Zglises Sésarées p. 7. He points out that we 
can no more argue any continuity between the British and Eng- 
lish Churches than we can between the Hungarian Church of the 


eleventh century and the Pannonian of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
because they happened to occupy the same territory. 
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Christianity was ‘free from the power of the 
Papacy’ is ambiguous, and may be mislead- 
ing. ‘The power of the Papacy’ in the 
sense of later days was, of course, a thing 
entirely unknown to the early British Church, 
as it was to the rest of the Church Catholic. 
But as the Abbé Duchesne has said,! the 
Church of Roman Britain occupied precisely 
the same position with regard to the Roman 
See as did the Gallican Church or the 
Spanish. What then did this mean? It 
certainly did not mean that they regarded 
it as the source of their spiritual life, or 
_ that they looked to it for direction, or that 
the word that came from Rome was law 
to them. But they reverenced it and de- 
ferred to it as the first see of the West, 
and indeed of all Christendom. For in the 
graves of the Apostles Peter and Paul it 
had memories more sacred for them than 
any outside the Holy Land. Moreover, the 
Bishop of Rome shone with the reflected 
glory of his city, the centre of the world, 
to which, on account of its greater pre- 
eminence, the faithful from every quarter of 


1 Felises Séparées p. 12. 
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necessity resorted.’ And this reverence for 
the Roman See must have been as truly felt 
in the Romano-British Church as elsewhere. 
No doubt, in the latter part of the fifth cen- 
tury there came a change.’ But it was only 
by degrees, and even then partially, that 
the British Church drifted out of relations 
with the Church at large, and therefore with 
the Roman Church; and this in a great 
measure as the direct result of the fact that 
Britain itself had ceased to have any very 
active intercourse with the Continent after 


1S, Iren. adv. Haer. lib. iii. c. 3. 

2 The last recorded intercourse between the British Church and 
the Roman See was in A.D. 455, when, at the desire of ‘ Pope 
Leo, the Bishop of Rome,’ they changed the date previously fixed 
for Easter, according to the Celtic rule (Azmales Cambriae s.a. 453 3 
wrongly for 455). It was a year in which the divergence between 
Rome and Alexandria was specially wide: S. Leon. M. O#/. I. 
p- 1055, ed. Ballerini; Duchesne, Ziglises Séparées p. 12). 
Apparently the change was only made temporarily, and the Britons 
reverted to their rule. 

When the cycle of Dionysius Exiguus was adopted at Rome about 
seventy years later, the Britons knew nothing of it, and continued 
to use the old cycle. Hence arose the second point at issue in the 
Paschal Controversy. 

After this there was no intercourse between Rome and this 
island till Augustine landed in 597 (Loofs, De Antiqua Britonum 
Scotorumgue Ecclesia p. 12), With regard to Ireland, it was again 
brought into contact with the Roman Church, as Mr Skene has 
pointed out by the mission of St Columban to the Continent, 
at a somewhat earlier date, (Skene, Celtic Scotland vol. II. p. 12.) 
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the withdrawal of the Roman legions. And 
so far was this from being a source of 
strength to the British Church that it re- 
sulted in nothing but stagnation and decay. 
(d) And lastly, instead of the British Church 
being especially pure and enlightened, it was 
in the highest degree weak, wanting in 
initiative, and debased both in faith and 
morals. So that we of the English Church 
have abundant reason to recognise the merci- 
ful Providence of God in the fact that we 
received the beginning and the shaping of 
our national Christianity from the fuller and 
better ordered life of the mainland. 


By way of illustrating and substantiating 
the statements which have just been made, 
we proceed to gather up shortly what can 
really be said to be known about pre- 
Augustinian Christianity in Britain. Much 
good and careful work has been done upon 
the subject in recent years, first and foremost 
being the first volume of Haddan and 
Stubbs’s great Councz/s. Then there is an 
article in Mr A. W. Haddan’s Remazns, 
‘The Churches of the British Confession,’ 
originally published in the Chvrzstean Re- 
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membrancer ; an excellent degree-thesis, De 
Antigua Britonum Scotorumgue Ecclesia, by 
Dr Friedrich Loofs, whose other thesis, Zr 
Chronologie der auf de friinkischen Synoden 
des hl. Bonitfatius, contains work no less 
excellent. Since then there has appeared a 
valuable paper by Dr Bright on ‘ The Celtic 
Churches of the British Isles,’ in his volume 
The Roman See in the Early Church, and an 
article by Mr F. Haverfield in the Luglish 
FTistorical Review for July 1896, entitled 
‘Early British Christianity’; not to speak 
of the Bishop of Bristol’s lectures on the 
same subject. Above all, the early months 
of the present year have seen the appearance 
of Mr J. W. Willis Bund’s Celtic Church tn 
Wales, which in spite of many drawbacks— 
a confused and involved method, and a lack 
of acquaintance with continental Church 
History, which often leads the author astray 
—is the first attempt to study Welsh Christi- 
anity by the comparative method, and has 
thrown a flood of light upon the British 
Churches and Celtic Christianity at large. 


The idea that Britain owed its Christianity 
to St Paul, or indeed that St Paul ever 
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visited Britain, isa pure surmise. There is 
nothing whatever that can be considered real 
evidence for it. It is, of course, always 
open to people to say that he may have 
been our Apostle: so may St John, or St 
Bartholomew, or St Peter!:; and the one 
is about as likely as the other. The same 
thing is true of the story of St Joseph of 
Arimathza, which dates from the Norman 
Conquest. Not less legendary, though 
earlier in date, is the story of King Lucius 
and Pope Eleutherius; it is Roman, not 
British, in origin,? and may possibly have 


1 Oddly enough the idea that St Peter came to Britain has 
cropped up many times and in widely different places; probably 
owing to a misapprehension of the fact of the sending of Augustine 
to England by the ‘ successor of St Peter’ (see the quotation from 
Thietmar on p.115). It appears in the Greek AZenologion (Alenolog. 
Graec. Mart. xvi.) : @recra [6 Ilérpos] . . . els Bperraviay mapa- 
ylveratn «ww Emtpetvas Te Tots év Bperravia juépas Twas, Kal 
mo\dovs TO byw Puwricas THs xXdptTos, éxkAnogias TE TVTTHTAMEVOS, 
émiokdmous Te Kal mpecBurépous Kal Siaxdvous Xetporovycas, Swoexdrw 
éret TOO Kaicapos avis els ‘Puunv rapaylverat. (Quoted in Kemble, 
Saxons in England vol. 11. p. 355). A like view was put forward 
in 1609 by Dr Richard Smith, afterwards (1625-1655) the second 
Roman Catholic Vicar-Apostolic in England; and it has been 
again asserted by a Roman Catholic clergyman in our own day.— 
See Cressy, Church History of Brittany p. 16; and Bishop of 
Bristol, Zhe Church in these Islands before Augustine p. 40 note. 

2Zimmer, Mennius Vindicatus p. 140 f., defends the British 
origin; but Mommsen, Die Hist. Brittonum und K, Luctus 
(Neues Archiv vol. XIX. p. 291 f.) shows clearly, by a comparison 
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been invented, as the Abbé Duchesne sug- 
gests,’ as early as the fifth century. 

When, then, was Christianity introduced 
into Britain? To begin with, it is in the 
highest degree improbable that it entered 
Britain until after it entered Gaul; and a 
few Christian Churches were first planted in 
Gaul about 150 a.p. Then again, the fact that 
St Irenaeus does not mention it in a passage 
where he is speaking of the triumphs of the 
Gospel? would seem to show that he was 
not aware of its existence in Britain then; 


of the three texts in the Liber Pontificalis, Bede, and the A’storza 
Brittonum, that the fable, den mehr ist es sicher nicht, came from 
Rome to Britain. Cf. Mommsen’s edition of the Historia Brit- 
tonum: M.G.H., Chron. Minora, vol. III. p. 115 f. 

1 Liber Pontificalis vol. I. p. ciii.f, 136. With this agree Mr 
Haddan and Bishop Stubbs, who assign it to the time of Prosper 
(Councztls vol. I. p. 25). Mr Haverfield favours a later date, on 
the ground that it was not made use of by Wilfrid and others of his 
time. This can hardly be considered a sufficient reason if it came 
from Rome. Still, it is first found in a MS, of about 700 A.D. 

2 Adv, Haer. lib. i. c. x. § 2. £ Neither have the churches 
situated in the regions of Germany believed otherwise, nor in the 
parts of Spain, nor among the Celts, nor in the East, nor in Egypt, 
nor in Libya, nor those which are situate in the middle parts of the 
earth.’ The Ce/¢s here mean those of Irenaeus’s own part of Gaul ; 
cf. lib, i. praef. § 3: ‘ We who dwell amongst the Celts.’ 

This is dated circ. 176 A.D. by Haddan and Stubbs; but it was 
certainly written later. Dr Lipsius thinks that Irenaeus was en- 
gaged upon the whole work from A.D. 180 to 185 (Dict. Chr. 
Biog. III. 258), whilst Dr Harnack (Adtchristlichen Litteratur 
vol. II.) dates it between 181 and 189 A.D, 
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and Lyons, which was his see, was so im- 
portant a centre of communication with 
northern Gaul, and thence with Britain, that 
he could hardly have been ignorant of the 
fact had Christianity been of any standing 
here. On the other hand Tertullian, writing 
in a similar strain, does mention it, and in 
very exultant language.’ We are thus led 
to think that Christianity may have entered 
Britain towards the end of the second 
century. 


Who were the inhabitants of Britain at 
this time? No greater mistake could be 
made than to think of the people of even 
southern Britain (ze. what is now England 
and Wales) as one homogeneous whole. The 
old Ivernian inhabitants of the island, who 
were non-Aryans,” had been quickly con- 
quered, and almost entirely swallowed up by 
an invasion of the Goidels, a Celtic people 
who came from the mainland, probably from 
the mouth of the Rhine. They in turn were 

1 Adv, Jud. c. vii. ‘The haunts of the Britons, inaccessible to the 
Romans, yet subject to Christ.” Dated A.D. 208 by Haddan & 
Stubbs: it was probably written somewhat earlier—before 202 


(Dict. Chr. Biog. vol. IV. pp. 822, 827). 
2 As were also the Picts of the North, in all probability. 
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afterwards invaded, also from the south-east 
and probably through Gaul, by another 
Celtic race, the Brythons or Britons proper, 
who were the very same people as the bulk 
of the tribes of northern Gaul in the time 
of Caesar. These Brythons slowly forced 
the Goidels before them into the mountains 
and western parts of the country, dividing 
them into two parts by a wedge of Brythons 
which pierced to the Welsh sea, between the 
Mawddach and the Dovey.’ 

The two peoples differed not a little in 
religion and customs. The religion of the 
Goidels was Druidism, a kind of pantheistic 
nature worship with much star lore and a 
ereat deal of vague philosophy; and they 
seem to have adopted from the earlier in- 
habitants their holy places, customs and 
rites, including human sacrifices. That of 
the Brythons on the other hand was the 
same simple polytheism which was common, 
in its general elements, to most of the peoples 
of the mainland of Europe. 

1 A traveller who goes to Barmouth from Chester vid Ruabon and 
Dolgelly, and returns to Shrewsbury v/d Aberdovey and Moat 
Lane, has gone round the territory formerly occupied by this 


Brythonic wedge. See the map at the beginning of Rh¥s, Celtic 
Britain, 
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Now even if there had been no more 
than this to be said, it is not to be sup- 
posed that Christianity would have touched 
these two peoples in precisely the same 
way. But this is not all. Upon the land 
thus occupied and thus divided had come 
the flood of the Roman invasions. Little 
by little a network of Roman roads, secured 
by Roman strongholds, spread itself over 
the land. By a.p. 61 Suetonius had pierced 
to Anglesey, and in a.p. 85 Agricola com- 
pleted the conquest. Of course this con- 
quest made no difference in the distribution 
of the peoples of Britain, for the Romans had 
no desire to displace anybody. But by the 
nature of the case most of their intercourse 
lay with the Brythonic tribes of the East. 
Accordingly these tribes were gradually 
Romanised ; and their own tribal system and 
ethnic peculiarities were to some extent 
sapped and transformed as they themselves 
acquired something of Roman civilisation. 
Whilst, to mention a result of another kind, 
the accounts which we have from Roman 
writers of the inhabitants of Britain are for 
the most part concerned with Brythons, 
not with Goidels. 
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By the conquest Britain became a sharer 
in the circulating life of the Empire. More- 
over, it was dotted over with military stations, 
whose inhabitants were drawn from all parts 
of the Empire. And in this, no doubt, is to 
be found the origin of British Christianity : it 
spread from Roman soldiers and colonists 
to the neighbouring Britons, and thence, by 
gradual growth or through individual mis- 
sionaries, to the more remote parts of the 
land. As for ecclesiastical organisation and 
the like, it would naturally come from the 
nearest Church already organised—that of 
Gaul; and with this agree most of the known 
facts with regard to early British Christianity. 
The signs of intercourse between the two 
Churches are clear and distinct. In the 
great Arian controversy the British Church 
kept pace throughout with that of Gaul. 
Natives of Britain occupied Gallican sees, 
as for instance Mello of Rouen and (pro- 
bably) the famous Faustus of Riez!; some 
of the best known early British saints are 
at one time or another to be heard of in 
Gaul; and the Gallican Church sent help 
again and again to her weaker sister—by 


1 Though he may have been a Breton. 
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Victricius of Rouen, and by Germanus, 
Lupus and Severus. It is equally clear 
from what is known of early Celtic ritual 
and worship. There was once, indeed, a 
widespread notion that the Celtic liturgical 
customs were Eastern in character and origin; 
but this, based rather upon ignorance of the 
West than upon any special knowledge of 
the East, is now abandoned. It is of course 
true that ‘ the Gallican liturgy, where it differs 
from the Roman usage, has all the character- 
istics of the oriental liturgies’’; but it is 
certain that the resemblance of the Celtic 
liturgy is to what is Gallican, and in no case 
to what is purely Eastern. 

Our knowledge of the Church in Roman 
Britain is very scanty. Mr Haverfield 
gives” a somewhat longer list of Christian 
remains than was before known; and most 
remarkable of all, we have now the ground 
plan of the wonderful little church at Sil- 
chester.2 But more and more doubt seems 


1 Duchesne, Origines du Culte Chrétien p. 87. He is of opinion 
p. 88) that ‘la liturgie gallicane est une liturgie orientale, intro- 
duite en Occident vers le milieu du quatriéme siécle.’ 

2 English Historical Review, July 1896, pp. 420 f. 

3 This is figured in Mr Haverfield’s article, p. 425. 
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to be felt by those who are best able to 
judge as to how many other churches, if 
any, really contain Roman work zz sztu ; 
and at the best we have very little remain- 
ing. Turning to evidence of other kinds, 
there are certain well-known facts with re- 
gard to British Christianity; but most of 
these, it will be observed, carry us no further 
than the Church of the Romanised Bry- 
thons. 

1. We have, for instance, the martyrdom 
of St Alban at Verulamium; and however 
sceptical we may be as to its having taken 
place in the persecution of Diocletian, no 
careful reader of Bede’s account of the mar- 
tyrdom can doubt that it represents the story 
which was actually current there, and which 
was based upon a knowledge of local 


1 Mr Haverfield is of opinion, as the result of an examination 
made in January 1896, that St Martin’s at Canterbury ‘contains 
no Roman work 7 situ’; and that the churches at Lyminge, 
Reculver, Brixworth, and Dover Castle ‘are certainly of Saxon 
date.’ The former opinion would perhaps not be generally accepted, 
in the light of the evidence given in Mr Routledge’s interesting 
ffistory o St Martin's Church Canterbury; although it is 
apparently shared by Mr J. T. Micklethwaite. 

My own opinion, given with all deference, is that both Brixworth 
and Lyminge contain Roman work 77 sz¢, but that in each case 
it is the remains of a secular building—a basilica, not a church. 
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topography. Aaron and Julius however 
are little more than names.” 

2. We hear twice over of three British 
sees. They are all in Roman cities; and to 
many, it has seemed not improbable that there 
were no other sees in Roman Britain. This 
however, as we shall see, was not the case. 
Colonia Londinensium is no doubt a diffi- 
culty, and the conjectural emendation Le- 
gionensium does not really make it easier, 
for it seems clear that Caerleon-on-Usk was 
never a colony; still, there need be no 
difficulty as to the fact itself. Again, the 
name ‘ £dorzus de civitate Eboracensi’ looks 
' suspicious, especially when we find it followed 
by Sacerdos presbyter two lines lower down. 
But whatever we may think of the names, 
the fact remains that there were three British 


1 As to the fact of the martyrdom, there is of course the still 
earlier evidence of Constantine’s life of St Germanus, in which we 
are told that Germanus visited his relics, and was given some of 
the earth stained with his blood (Const. Vit. S. Germanz i. 25). 
The life was written about fifty years after the first visit of 
Germanus. See also Gildas, “7st. c. viii. 

2 A charter in the Liber Landavensis (p. 215), which, if genuine, 
belongs to the time of Bishop Nudd of Llandaff (in the middle of 
the ninth century) shows that their names were honoured at 
Caerleon then. But the knowledge was probably derived from 
Gildas only: certainly this is the case with the only other refer- 
ence to them in the Liber Landavensis (p. 27). 


Cc 
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Bishops present at Arles in 314, together 
with a presbyter and a deacon. Britain 
was also represented, and more numerously, 
at the Council of Ariminium in 359. On 
this occasion, when the Emperor offered, as 
usual, to defray the expenses of the Bishops 
out of the public revenues, it seemed un- 
fitting to the orthodox Westerns — from 
Aquitania, Gaul and Britain — to receive 
them at the hand of an heretical Emperor? 
and they preferred to pay their own. Three 
of the Britons, however, were too poor; and 
they, rejecting the proffered aid of their 
brethren, chose rather to receive the imperial 
assistance.” So much for Arles and Arimi- 
nium. As to Nicaea, I cannot understand 
how anybody who possessed a familiar know- 
ledge of the contemporary accounts of the 
Council (such things for example as the 
references made to it by St Athanasius, or 
the description given by Eusebius*) could 
think that there were British Bishops there. 


1 Such is the plain meaning of Sulpitius Severus (Chvoz. ii. 41). 

2 “Sanctius putantes fiscum gravere quam singulos,’ says Sulpitius 
Severus. He himself thought they were praiseworthy for this ; but 
he does not conceal the fact that his informant, the Bishop Gavidius, 
who had probably been present at the Council, thought that they 
were actuated by an unfriendly spirit towards their brethren. 

3 Eus, Vit. Const. iii. 7-9. 
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3. There is the mission of Victricius of 
Rouen to Britain,‘at the request of the Bishops 
of North Italy, some time previous to 396 A.D. 
Beyond the fact that he came to make peace,’ 
we know nothing about the object of his 
journey. It has been conjectured that he 
was sent in order to help the British Church 
to put down Arianism.” It is more probable 
that he went in order to make peace between 
contending factions. But however this may 
be the visit only emphasizes the weakness of 
the Romano-British Church. 

4. There is the great outbreak of Pela- 
_ gianism early in the fifth century, which could 
only be stemmed by the teaching of Ger- 
manus and Lupus in 429, and of Germanus 
and Severus in 447. And although we 
cannot accept Mr Willis Bund’s dictum, that 
Pelagianism was Goidelic Christianity,’— 
his evidence is inadequate, and the origin 
and history of the heresy alike fail to bear 
him out,—yet it must have appealed strongly 


1 Victr. de laude’ Sanctorum c. i: pacis Domini estis auctores 
cuius me sententiae velut interpretem delegistis. 

2 Haddan and Stubbs, vol. II, p. xxi. 

3 The Celtic Church in Wales p. 108. ‘The faith of the Goidelic 
Celts, as- above stated, is usually called, from its great exponent, 
Pelagianism.’ 
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to the Celtic mind. When we consider how 
little is known about British Christianity, it 
is certainly remarkable that so much of it, 
and from so many sources, is concerned with 
this heresy. Coelestius was apparently a 
Scot; but Pelagius and Faustus and Fastt- 
dius,! and probably also Agricola and his 
father Severian,? were all of the British race : 
it is a notable list. 

5. Once more, we have St Ninian, also a 
Brython,® who studied at Rome under Pope 


1 Fastidius is given in Godwin’s list (see Le Neve, Fas¢z vol. II. 
p- 273 f., ed. Duffus Hardy) as fourteenth amongst the Bishops 
(or rather ‘ Archbishops ’) of London, his name being inserted be- 
tween Guitelinus and Vodinus. But his name is not contained in 
the original list as compiled by the monk Jocelyn of Furness in the 
twelfth century. Jocelyn’s list is of course entirely valueless, and 
was rejected by Wharton (H7s¢. de Episcopis et Decanis Londinen- 
sibus p. 4 f.) without hesitation. On the other hand he did not 
entirely reject the claim put forward on behalf of Fastidius. That 
is to say, it cannot be disproved. 

On the whole subject of the legendary British bishops see Bp 
Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum App. vii. (p. 214, new 
edition. ) 

2 Haddan and Stubbs, vol. I. p. 14. 

3 ‘De natione Brettonum, qui erat Romae regulariter fidem et 
mysteria veritatis edoctus”—Bede iii, 4. His twelfth century 
biographer, St Ailred of Rievaulx, tells us (Vit. S. Niniani c. i) 
that he was born, wt putater, on the north shore of the Solway 
Firth ; ze, in Strathclyde. ‘ Whether the saint’s birthplace was in 
Cumberland or in Galloway we cannot say for certain.’"— Bp Forbes, 
Lives of St Ninian and St Kentigern p. 258. 
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Siricius, and thence started about A.p. 390 to 
work amongst the heathen Picts of Galloway ; 
and Palladius, probably deacon to St Ger- 
manus,’ who, according to Prosper’s Chron- 
icle, ‘was consecrated by Pope Celestine and 
sent to the Scots believing in Christ as their 
Bishop.’ The Scots of course, pace Pope 
Leo XIII.,° were the people of Ireland; and 


An early Irish tradition makes him Celestine’s archdeacon : it 
appears in Muirchu Maccumactheni’s Zz/e of S¢ Patrick (Documenta 
de S. Patricio ex Libro Armachano, Analecta Bollandiana tom. I. 
Pp. 553):—Palladius archidiaconus pape Cclestini urbis Rome 
episcopi. Muirchu Maccumactheni lived at the end of the seventh 
century (74. p. 543); but in its present shape the life is not really 
. earlier than the middle of the ninth century (Whitley Stokes, 
Gotdelica p. 83; Zimmer, Kelt. Beitr. UI. pp. 77, 78 I owe 
the second reference to Plummer’s ede vol. II. p. 25). 

2 Prosperi Chrow. s. a. 4313 cf. contr. Collat. cxxi. Elsewhere 
(chron. s.a. 429) Prosper tells us that Germanus was sent by Pope 
Celestine, at the instigation, or through the agency, of the deacon 
Palladius (ad actionem Palladii diaconi). This, taken in connection 
with the statement of the (Gallican) life of Germanus (c. 19) by 
Constantius, that Germanus and Lupus were sent over by ‘a 
numerous synod,’ makes it clear that Celestine had been consulted 
(the messenger being the deacon Palladius), and had given his 
sanction and approval to the action of the Gallican Church. Cf, 
Haddan & Stubbs, vol. TI. p. 17 note a. 

3 ¢ Ut silentio praetereamus quae de antiquioribus in illud regnum 
[Scotiae] Apostolicis missionibus fert traditio, narrantur S. Ninianus 

. et S. Palladius Ecclesiae Romanae Diaconus . . . ibi Christi 
fidem praedicasse ’—Litterae Apostolicae quibus Hierarchia Epis- 
copalis in Scotia restituitur (Acta Leonts X///, vol. I. p. 17). The 
statement may be derived from the fragmentary life of St Kentigern 
(c. i.) written in the twelfth century (Bp Forbes, Zives of St Ninian 
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although there is no reason for thinking that 
Palladius was a Briton, it is at least possible 
that he may have imbibed his desire to 
preach to them whilst in Britain with St 
Germanus in 429. Whilst probably the 
greater St Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland, 
was a Briton by birth." 


and St Kentigern p. 246); or from Fordun, Chroz. lib. iii. c. 8, 9 
(quoted in Skene, Celtic Scotland vol. II. p. 26). But in any case 
it is erroneous. It is true that some early writers (see Haddan & 
Stubbs, vol. I. p. 18) say that Palladius, after his labours in Ireland, 
returned to Britain and died in the territory of the Picts; but ac- 
cording to the earliest account he was martyred in Ireland. ‘ The 
oldest view was that he suffered martyrdom in Ireland. This is 
followed by the statement that he died in the territory of the Britons 
on his way back to Rome. The territory of the Picts is then sub- 
stituted for that of the Britons ; but this evidently points to Gallo- 
way as the place where he landed and died. .. . Finally. . . we 
are told that . . . he reached the extreme part of the Modhail 
towards the south, where he founded the Church of Fordun,’ etc. 
(z.e. Fordun in the Mearns).—Skene, Celtic Scotland vol. Il. p. 28 f. 

1 Tt would take far more space than. could be devoted to it here 
to discuss the question of St Patrick’s origin, It must suffice to 
say that he was the son of a deacon Calpornius and the grandson 
of a presbyter Potitus, and that his parents dwelt at a village 
called Banavem Taberniae (Confessio S. Patr. c. 1). Moreover, 
his father was a decurion, ze a deputy, a member of the local 
senate, ina Roman township. (Ep. ad Corot.) So much he tells 
us himself, According to his ninth century biographers Muirchu 
Maccumactheni and Tirechan, he was known by three Celtic 
names, Sochet or Sucat, Magonus (gaz est clarus—Tirechan), and 
Cothirthiacus or Cothraige (Avalecta Bollandiana vol. I. p. 5493 
vol. II. p. 35). All this points clearly toa Romanised Celtic origin. 
As to his birthplace, the most probable opinion is decidedly that 
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But beyond these facts, and the intercourse 
with Rome already referred to,! and the sad 
picture which is given of his countrymen by 
the historian Gildas, there is little to be said 
about early Brython Christianity; and we 
must allow the justice of the severe words of 
Mr Haddan :— 

‘Up to the time of the departure of the 
Romans, such Christianity as existed among 
us, weak at best, and scantily spread, appears 
to have been confined mainly, if mot exclu- 
sively, to Roman settlements and Romanized 
natives, and to have struck, in consequence, 
but feeble roots in the land. It was foreign, 
not native; it was confined to the Roman 
provinces of Britain itself ; it had no strength 
or character of its own, but was a feeble 
reflection of its Gallic sister across the 
channel, from whom almost certainly it was 
derived. Its history is confined almost to 
the mere fact of its existence, or is, at best, 
a skeleton of dates, filled up almost by 
negatives. It was a Church, up to this 
period, which had produced no one known 


it was Kilpatrick, near Dumbarton; z.¢. that he was a Briton 
of what was afterwards called Strathclyde, 
1 Ante p. 10 note 2. 
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writer except Pelagius and the semi-Pelagian 
Fastidius ; and of these the first certainly, 
and almost certainly the second, lived and 
wrote abroad ;—a Church which had con- 
tributed nothing beyond a silent vote to any 
ecclesiastical movement whatever, and had 
lain open to the subtle machinations of the 
metaphysical Easterns, through the simplicity 
of her ignorance ;—a Church, the first utter- 
ance of whose voice, when she found one, 
was in the form of the fiercest possible denun- 
ciations of her own shortcomings and of 
those of her people, in the well-known com- 
plaint of Gildas ;—a Church that had hither- 
to sent no missions; for even Palladius, 
Patrick, Ninian, who date also at the very 
close of the period, were sent by St Martin 
of Tours, and by the Bishop of Rome ;—a 
Church, which when assailed by heresy, was 
compelled to send to her neighbours for a fit 
champion of the truth ;—a Church that looked 
to Gaul for the saints whom she should 
follow and reverence, and by whose names 
she should call her sacred buildings, Hilary, 
Martin, Germanus, and whose own almost 
single saint was only a convert and a martyr 
in the same day, if his story, indeed can be 
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trusted at all;—a Church that has left a 
trace indeed . . . but the very faintest 
trace of her two centuries and a half of 
existence, in brick or stone, in sculpture 
or in inscription :—a Church too poor to 
endow even her own bishops ;—a Church 
which, so far (it was different afterwards), 
had no traceable customs or ritual peculiar 
to herself; a Church which, in a perhaps 
happy obscurity, on the one hand, escaped 
persecutions with but one probably small 
exception ; but on the other (omitting, in- 
deed, the heretic Pelagius), formed no school, 
threw no new light on the truth, supplied no 
commentaries on Scripture, devised no re- 
ligious or charitable institute, added nothing 
of any kind to the common stock ;—such is 
the view which a reasonable criticism gives 
us of the Church of Britain up to the Saxon 
invasion of her shores.’ * 


And indeed this is a true picture of the 
Church of the Brythons even beyond that 
period, until the Saxons drove them into the 
mountains of Cumberland and Wales and 


1 Haddan’s Remains pp. 216-218. 
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Cornwall, or across the seas into Armorica 
or Brittany... There may .have been a 
Bishop Thadioc at Eboracum down to the 
fall of that city ¢c. 510; anda Bishop Theo- 
nus at Londinium until it in turn fell after 
the middle of the century.? British Chris- 
tians remained in Exeter until it was entered 
by the West Saxons,? and Ynis Vitrin or 
Glastonbury, a British monastery, only gradu- 
ally became an English one.t Even the 
proud boast of priority made by St Peter's 
Cornhill amongst the City churches, on the 
ground that it occupies the site of a British 
church, may have some grain of foundation | 
in fact.2 But be this as it may, the evidence 
all points, and points irresistibly, to the con- 
clusion that Christianity in Roman Britain 
was a weak thing; that with the withdrawal 


1 The Bretons long continued to turn their eyes regretfully 
towards their old home. ‘We yet linger in France, exiles and 
captives,’ writes Radbod bishop of Dol, three centuries afterwards, 
Brou, of. czZ. p. 8. 

A good sketch of the relations between the Church a Brittany 
and the Gallican Church is given by Loofs, of. cé¢. p. 18 f. 

2 Green, Making of England pp. 63, 109. 

3 T. Kerslake, Ce/t and Teuton in Exeter (Arch. Journ. for 1873 ; 
reprinted 1890); Freeman, 2xeter (Historic Towns) p. 19. 

* Bp. Browne, Church in these Islands before Augustine p. 46 f. 

> For the details of the story see the long and interesting note in 
Bp. Browne’s Chatzrch in these Islands betore Augustine p. 59 f. 
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of the Romans it became yet more effete ; 
and that the Church which disappeared be- 
fore the arms of the heathen Saxon could 
never have been the means of converting the 
invaders, even had the war been a war of 
settlement instead of, as it was, a war of 
extermination. 


But there is yet something to be said as to 
the spread of Christianity in Southern Britain 
outside these limits, and amongst the Goidels. 
Here our contemporary evidence is scantier 
than ever; and the case is made worse by 
the abundance of untrustworthy surmise of 
later days, which is really Latin and not 
Celtic in character. For when there was a 
demand for information in the Middle Ages 
upon any conceivable subject, there was 
always somebody ready to supply it.’ Con- 
sequently, abundance of legend is only a sign 
of the scantiness of true evidence. And it 
is in sifting and weighing this evidence that 
Mr Willis Bund has done his best work. 

Christianity appealed in an entirely different 
way to the Brython and the Goidel. The 


1 Willis Bund, Celtic Church in Wales p. 96; cf. p. 5 £. 
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former found himself confronted with a 
definite alternative, polytheism or Christi- 
anity; and he either renounced his poly- 
theism or did not. The Goidel on the other 
hand had nothing definite to give up, or 
very little. His pagan egvatzon might remain 
as before. He might accept the new re- 
ligion and still retain his veneration for holy 
places, his incantations, and so forth.1 The 
isolated Christian preacher with whom he 
came into contact was but such another as 
his own priests or wise men; and to accept 
his religion was but to accept a stronger 
magician. The place given to the Christian 
priest in the tribe was analogous to that 
previously given to the heathen ; and a tribe 
which had received Christ in name might 
remain heathen ‘with a veneer of Christi- 
anity.’ ? 

It is, I think, clear that this was the case 
with the Goidels from some time anterior to 
the coming of the Saxons, though we cannot 
say exactly when they first became Chris- 
tians. And it follows that the Goidelic parts 


1 Cf. Bishop Dowden, Celtic Church in Scotland pp. 98-100. 
2 Willis Bund, of. c#t. p. 17; cf. p. 103 f. 
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of Southern Britain shared the common 
features of Celtic Christendom in a way that 
the Romanised Brythons of the East never 
did. 

What were these features? (1) The old 
tribal life remained unimpaired, and the mis- 
sionary, if he obtained a hold at all, simply 
took his place as one of the religious men of 
the tribe, which might, and often did, continue 
to mix a great deal of heathenism with its 
Christianity. It was, in fact, paganism with 
a veneer of Christianity. The creed of in- 
dividuals, indeed, might be intensely Chris- 
tian ; but society itself was very little affected. 
(2) This is yet more clear when we turn to 
morals ; these continued to be of a purely 
heathen type, as regards the tribesmen at 
large; nor was anything else likely to be 
the case whilst the Christian teacher was no 
more than an institution of the tribe, accepted 
as such merely on sufferance, and so long as 
he conformed to the usages of the tribe. (3) 
The spread of Christianity mainly consisted 
in the formation of monastic societies, which 
were regarded as being a kind of tribe in 
themselves, the ‘tribe of the Saint’ by 
whom they were founded, and in whose 
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family the rule over them descended. — Be- 
yond this hereditary holding of office, by the 
so-called ‘families of saints,’ there was prac- 
tically no common life or common organisa- 
tion of a Christian character. (4) Of course, 
however, even such Christian society as this 
needed the means of spiritual propagation ; 
and it is the strongest possible evidence of 
the essentialness of Holy Order, that even 
under these circumstances it was carefully 
guarded. Each monastery contained one or 
more Bishops for the purpose of ordaining, 
although it is clear that they enjoyed little 
or nothing of the nature of jurisdiction. (5) 
As to this latter, it is sometimes said to 
have lain in the hands of the abbats; and 
so it did, in a measure. But it would 
be truer by far to say that the very idea of 
jurisdiction was lacking. Celtic Christianity, 
like Celtic life, was essentially individualistic, 
or rather tribal ; and outside the tribal area 
there was nothing. (6) This being so, there 
is clearly no room for relations with other, 
non-Celtic, Churches. It was a matter of no 
interest to them by whom a particular mis- 
sionary had been sent; if he failed there 
was an end of it; and he did not succeed 
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unless he was elastic enough to become a 
member of the tribe. In either case the 
idea of subjection to any other Church or 
Bishop would have been quite absurd to 
them. The name of Holy Jerusalem or 
Great Rome might be spoken of with high 
honour, but that was all. Anything more 
would have been foreign to their whole 
mode of thought. Such was Goidel -Christ- 
ianity. 

At the same time, these Goidel Christians, 
like other Celts, were full of spiritual zeal 
and fire. It is but seldom that we can trust 
the details given us of individual saints in the 
Celtic hagiologies ; but the general picture 
which they convey is unmistakeable. Celtic 
missions are doubtless often ascetic rather 
than evangelistic; but they are one of the 
chief features, if not the chief, of Celtic 
Church history.* 


The period of the Saxon conquest of the 
Brythons was one of constant strife in the 


1 It is worth noticing that even in the midst of the troublous 
sixth century a mission was sent from Wales to Ireland; and that 
St Columba’s mission to Scotland was ‘only one, but the greatest, 
of Irish attempts at this period to Christianize Northern Britain,’ 
—See Haddan & Stubbs, vol. I. pp. 115-110. 
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Goidel districts too; for the great mass of 
the Brythons, retiring before their conquer- 
ors, treated the Goidels not as brethren but 
as foes to be subdued and enslaved. And 
moreover there were constant inroads of 
Picts and Irish, which (and more especially 
the latter) have left not a few traces of their 
presence in Wales which survive down to 
this day. It is therefore exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, to estimate at all accur- 
ately the share which these various elements 
had in the making of Wales. But the 
Brythons, retiring before their enemies, un- 
questionably had the principal share; and 
the effect must undoubtedly have been to 
modify the characteristic features of Goidelic 
Christianity in many ways. It is probable, 
for instance, that the beginnings of the great 
sees of Bangor, St Asaph, St David's, 
Llanbadarn and Llandaff, for the Princi- 
palities of Gwynedd, Powys, Dyfed, Kere- 
digion and Gwent, are due to purely Brython 
influences; seeing that the Brythons had 
already been accustomed to ‘city’ bishoprics. 
But in any case there are signs that ‘mon- 
astic’ episcopacy still existed; and that 
Wales continued for centuries to enjoy both 
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the merits and demerits of the ‘Celtic’ form 
of Christianity." 

Meanwhile the English remained heathen, 
and everything points to the conclusion that 
they would have continued so if they had 
been left to the tender mercies of the old 
inhabitants of the land. And when we re- 
member the amorphous and isolated character 
of Celtic Christendom—above all, when we 
consider its entire seclusion from all that was 
most vigorous and most fruitful in the life 
of the world—we can only be thankful that 
‘some better thing’ was in store for us. 

Once more, in the light of the facts, we have 
every reason to thank Almighty God that 
the Faith came to us from the mainland. 


1 See post p. 87 f. 


CHARTER: dd: 
THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. 


WE are on well-trodden ground when we 
pass from British to English Christianity. 
From the semi-darkness of Gildas to the 
clear light of Bede is a welcome change; 
and the past year has seen the issue of an 
edition of his historical works by Mr C. 
Plummer, which (although, by the way, he 
doubts ‘the very existence of St Patrick’)? 
it is a joy to use. We have also the third 
volume of Haddan and Stubbs, Mr Green’s 
luminous treatment in his A/aking of Eng- 
land, Dr Brights Early English Church 
FTistory, and the Bishop of Bristol’s three 
sets of lectures ; whilst on the continent there 
have appeared Dr Bassenge’s Die Sendung 
Augustins and Pere Brou’s St Augustin de 
Canterbury et ses Compagnons. Moreover, a 


1 Vol, IL p. 35. 


5° 
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volume has just been published, edited by 
Dr Mason, containing the text and trans- 
lation of the passages from Bede which 
relate to the Mission, with illustrative essays.? 
This is a hand-book of the greatest value. 


As the Britons were driven westward by 
the English tribes, Jute and Saxon and 
Engle, their Christianity left no impression 
upon their conquerors. A few islands, so to 
speak, of British Christianity may have long 
remained, rising out of the sea of heathen- 
dom about them, as, for instance, in the 
Andredsweald, the Peak, the forest district 
called Elmete or Loidis,? and the Oxford- 
shire table-land. But there was next to no 
intermixture. In a long and slow war of 
conquest the contending parties learn little 
from one another, and do not easily mix ; 
whereas when the war is decisive and 
quickly over, conquerors and conquered soon 
fraternise and learn one another’s ways. 


1 The Mission of St Augustine to England according to the 
Original Documents, being a Handbook for the Thirteenth Cen- 
tenary. Cambridge : at the University Press. 

2 No doubt at one time Elmete may have extended as far as the 
Derbyshire Peak (Green, Making of England 254f.); but they had 
been separated long before they were surrounded by the English, 
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The conquest of the Britons by the English 
is an example of the former, that of the 
Gauls by the Franks of the latter. And few 
things are more instructive than to compare 
the aloofness of the former peoples as re- 
corded by Bede with the intermixture of the 
latter in the pages of Gregory of Tours.’ As 
regards the Britons the case is clear. Some 
were preserved as household slaves, and 
have left their traces in a few words of 
household use”; but that is all. So far as 
they could help themselves, the Britons had 
no dealings with the English, and vzce versa.* 
And if there was practically no oppor- 
tunity for Christianity to spread to the 
English through ordinary social intercourse, 
it is equally clear that the Britons would do 
nothing of their own accord to conquer their 


1 See Freeman’s two lectures on Teutonic Conquest in Gaul and 
Britain in his Four Oxford Lectures, 1887. 

2 On this subject, than which few have been more unscientifically 
treated, see Skeat, Principles of English Etymology Series I. 
chap. xxii. (especially § 412), More words, probably, have been 
borrowed by the Welsh language from the English than wzce versa. 

3 There is a remarkable canon enacted by the Synod of Lucus 

‘Victoriae (near Llanddewi Brefi, c. 569 A.D.) that anybody who 
acts as guide to the barbarians (apparently under any circum- 
stances) is to do penance for thirteen years. If ‘a slaughter of 


Christians’ follows the penance is to be life-long. —Haddan and 
Stubbs, vol. I. p. 118. 
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conquerors for Christ, but rather left them 
in heathenism of deliberate purpose. If the 
Faith was to come to the English, it should 
not be through them. 


It came from the mainland. And when it 
came, it meant something more than the 
conversion of the English to Christianity. 
It meant that ‘the new England was ad- 
mitted into the older commonwealth of the 
nations. * It meant the restoration to 
southern Britain of that intercourse with the 
Roman world which it had lost by the with- 
drawal of the legions and the inroads of the 
invaders. We must not forget the impor- 
tance of this. To the northern ‘ barbarian,’ 
there was one thing in the world in which 
was centred all his reverence and all his awe. 
This was contained in the magic word 
Rome. By this he meant, not the existing 
polity of the Empire with its capital at Con- 
stantinople, nor yet the enfeebled Western 
Empire ; the one might have ceased without 
making much difference, and the other had 
actually gone out, like an expiring flame, in 


1 Green, Making of England p. 222. 
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A.D. 476. He did not mean the Papacy, 
hardly even the city itself (though he meant 
the latter more than the former'); but all of 
these and something more. To him, Rome 
and civilisation were convertible terms ; and 
Christianity was the religion of Rome (in 
this majestic sense). His ordinary life was 
far less ‘barbarous’ than we, perhaps, are 
inclined to think; but, at any rate, to him 
Rome meant on-ego, everything outside the 
range of his every-day life. To this he was 
proud to be affiliated in any way that was 
possible; and into this circle all that was 
strongest and best was drawn sooner or 
later. We can see something of what it 
meant in a saying attributed to St Patrick, 
which, if it is not actually his, is certainly 
that of some very early Irish missionary. 
He is exhorting his converts to make use of 
the Ayre Eletson ; and he exclaims, ‘As ye 
are Christians, be ye also Romans’ (zd 
Christrant tta et Romanz sitis) Into this 


1 Gregory of Tours, who prided himself on the fact that he was 
not a ‘barbarian’ Frank, but a Roman provincial of noble birth 
(De vitis Patrum c. 6), speaks of Rome as wrbs urbium et tottus 
mundt capud.— Hist. Fr. lib. v. praef. 

2 See the Diécta’ Patricit in Fr Hogan’s Documenta de S. 
Patricio ex Libro Armachano (Analecta Bollandiana tom. I. p. 
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great stream of civilised life, which, acting 
on the new Teutonic material, has made the 
history of the world since then, we of the 
Western Isles were launched by the mission 
of St Augustine. 

Sooner or later, as we have said, all the 
new peoples came within this influence, and 
in due course received the Christian faith, 
the religion of the Roman otkovuévy. . But 
most of them had been converted at a time 
when they were in contact with Arianism, 
and Arians they became. And Arianism, 
however vigorous it might be for the mo- 
ment, has always proved to be effete and 
unfruitful in the long run. Accordingly, the 
peoples which adopted it have either died 
out, like the Vandals, or else, like the Visi- 
goths and the Lombards, have tardily re- 
ceived the Catholic faith. Now the Franks 
and the English were Catholic from the 


585) ; Zrépartite Life of St. Patrick (Rolls Series) p. 301 ; Wright, 
Writings of St. Patrick (R.T.S.) p. 79 f. I have given what 
appears to me to be’ probably the original reading ; but it does not 
matter for my purpose whether it is e¢ Romand sitis or ut Romani 
silts. 

Dr Wright points out that in the Zféstle to Coroticus (§ 7) 
St Patrick speaks of the Roman and the Gallican Christians as 
superior in civilization to others. ‘ 
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beginning—an advantage which affected all 
their after-history. They, and especially the 
latter, had by far the largest share in the 
conversion of Germany and the northern 
nations; and towards them and their con- 
verts, as, in effect, Lord Acton has said,’ the 
centre of gravity of Europe has been shifting 
ever since. 


The time of Augustine’s coming was cer- 
tainly very auspicious. The little kingdom 
of Kent—and Ethelbert’s Caint was much 
smaller than the modern county—was at the 
zenith of its power. Since the Battle of 
Wimbledon in 568 its hope of territorial 
expansion had been cut off, whilst it had no 
longer a dangerous frontier line to defend. 
Future greatness was thus commuted for 
present prosperity ; whilst the other king- 
doms—Northumbria, Mercia and Wessex— 
with a enterland that gave hopes of ex- 
pansion in the future were for the present 
entirely handicapped by it. Densely popu- 
lated, closely connected with the Christian 
mainland, with an organisation far in ad- 


1 See The Study of History p. 24. 
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vance of the other kingdoms, there could 
have been no better field for the mission 
than the kingdom which was even then ‘the 
garden of England.’ And if Kent was 
ready, not less so was the King of Kent. 
After Gregory himself Ethelbert is perhaps 
the most remarkable figure of his day. He 
had raised his kingdom to a position of 
supremacy amongst the other kingdoms, or, 
as Bede puts it, had extended his zperium 
up to the river Humber.’ He had moreover 
turned his eyes towards the continent and 
thence taken his wife, Bertha; and after 
the example originally set by Justinian, and 
followed by many Teutonic kings on the 
mainland, he had given his subjects their old 
laws in the form of a code.” In all that we 
are told of him his prudence, justice and 
forethought stand out clearly*®; and if we 
were fortunate in our father Gregory, not 


1 Bede, H. Z. i, 25. 

2 Bede, H. Z. ii. §. The laws are given in Haddan & Stubbs 
III. p. 42 f. They are there dated 597-604 ; but in all probability 
they were compiled earlier, and the Christian passages inserted 
afterwards, as was the case with the Frisian laws and some others. 

3 F.g., his reply to the first preaching of Augustine, his wise 
conduct after his own baptism (Bede, H. £. i. 25, 26), and the 
noble charter which he gave to the Church of St Andrew at 
Rochester (Haddan and Stubbs, vol. III. p. 52). 
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less so were we in Ethelbert. Humanly 
speaking, it was largely owing to him that 
the Faith quickly obtained a firm hold; and 
in spite of dangers so great that at one time 
the whole hierarchy was on the point of 
flight, there is no real sign that it ever lost 
this hold in Kent. 


We need not delay long over the actual 
sending forth of Augustine. It was entirely 
Gregory's doing. He it was who, probably 
just after he had become abbat of St 
Andrew’s on the Coelian Hill, had been 
struck * by the Anglian boys, spoils, it may be, 
of the war between Bernicia and Deira, ex- 
posed for sale in the market-place at Rome.” 


1 He was not struck, as is often stated, by their ruddy counten- 
ances and the flaxen colour of their hair. Lach of these might 
well have been familiar to him from the Lombards. He saw 
amongst others ‘pueros candidi corporis, ac venusti vultus, ca- 
pillorum quoque forma egregia’ (Bede, A. Z. ii. 1) :—‘ With 
fair white bodies and attractive countenances, and with remarkable 
heads of hair’ ( Mason, of. cit. p. 14.) 

2 There is no sufficient reason for supposing, with Bassenge (Die 
Sendung Augustins p. 17) and others, that the letter of Gregory 
to Candidus, directing him to buy English boys and send them to 
Rome to be trained (see fost p. 48) is the ‘historical kernel’ of this 
story. It is true that Bede tells it as being the current story (w¢ 
Jertur); but it would bea strange thing for such husks to have 
grown round such a kernel ; and the improbability is yet greater if, 
as I believe, the letter to Candidus was only sent at the time of the 
second mission of Augustine, 
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And he himself had tried in vain to go forth 
as their missionary. As Pope he still kept us 
in mind. At length, in the autumn of 595, 
an opportunity occurred for sending forth to 
the work Augustine the prior (praeposztus, 
provost) of St Andrew’s, with a number of 
monks. When they had reached Aix, by 
way of Lerins and Marseilles, their hearts 
failed them; and they sent Augustine back 
to Gregory, that he might beg off on their 
behalf. They might have spared their pains, 
for Gregory was not the man to be beaten 
so easily. He sent Augustine back with 
_ letters of commendation, dated July 23, 596, 
to the Frankish Kings and Bishops, ex- 
horting them to help them on their journey, 
and to supply them with Frankish inter- 
preters ; whilst Augustine’s own hands were 
strengthened by his being made abbat. This 
was important. A provost was but one of 
the brethren. By the Rule of St Benedict? 
he was specially warned against making him- 
self a second abbat, whilst by the ancient 
Egyptian Regula Pachomit the monks might 
complain to the abbat of his misconduct.’ 


1 Regula Benedicti § 65. 
2 Regula Pachomit § 127. 
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We are not told whether the monks were 
acting against Augustine’s wishes before ; 
but henceforward, although the Rule directs 
an abbat to take counsel with his monks, 
they are to obey him.’ But Gregory now 
took a further step. For at the same time? 
he commissioned the presbyter Candidus, 
going to be vector or steward of the patr- 
moutune Petro? in Gaul, to buy English slave 
boys seventeen or eighteen years old,* that 
they might be brought up in monasteries, 
doubtless to be the missionaries of the 
future : a policy which has continued in the 
Roman Communion down to our own day. 
Of this plan however we hear nothing more. 
Augustine’s success may have made it un- 
necessary, or the hardships of Rome in his 
later years may have taxed all the great 
Pope’s resources. 


1 Regul, Bened. § 3. 

2 Compare Zé. lib. vi. 7 with lib. vi. 53-55, 57-59. 

3 A good account of the Patrimonium Petri in Gregory’s day 
will be found in Grisar’s article in the Czvz/td Cattolica for 1892 
(vol. IV. p. 672-691). See also M. Paul Fabre’s thesis De Patrd- 
monits Romanae Ecclesiae usque ad actaten. Carolinorum (Paris 
1892). 

* The good Pope specially directed that a presbyter should be 
sent with them, in order that he might be at hand to baptize any 
who should fall ill and be in danger of death. 
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Augustine and his companions wintered 
in Gaul, and at length, early in 597,! they 
landed in England, a company of about forty 
persons,” including certain Frankish priests 
as interpreters. For it would appear that 
Frank and Englishman could understand one 
another as yet, and indeed that they con- 
tinued to do so until the time of St Boniface 
and St Gregory of Utrecht, a century anda 
half later.* These interpreters already had 
compatriots in Canterbury, in the persons 
of Bertha, the Frankish Christian wife of 
Ethelbert, and the Frankish Bishop Liud- 
hard (or Letard), her ‘goostly fader.’ And 
she and her household had enjoyed his 
niinistrations ever since their arrival, in the 
ancient Church of St Martin without the 
walls, which to this day may contain Roman 
work zz sz¢u.*  Liudhard was held in very 
special honour at Canterbury in the Middle 
Ages,® and in the MJartzloge® we are told 


1 Bede, H. Z. v. 24. 

2 For a discussion of some of the persons who were included in 
the forty see Appendix B, 

8 See Appendix C. 

4 See ante p. 32. 

5 Bp. Browne, Church in these Islands before Augustine p. 17 f. 

& The Martiloge, May vii. Add., p. 70 f (H.B.S.). He is called 
‘bysshop of Saynt Martyns in /ondon’; and we are further told 
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thatufat. St/Martynsis 542° soithexsayd 
bysshop by his holy prechynge & grete 
myracles cduerted many persones vnto 
Chryst.’ Still, it is very unlikely that he 
had done any actual missionary work. The 
statement is twice over made by Pope 
Gregory in his letters to the Frankish 
sovereigns’ that the English people were 
already ‘desirous of being converted to the 
Christian faith’ at the time when he was 
sending Augustine to our shores, but were 
neglected by ‘the Bishops (sacerdotes) in 
their neighbourhood.’? And it is hard not 
to think that Liudhard himself is not glanced 
at in the passage, when we bear in mind the 
unmistakeable reproof which is administered 
by Gregory to Queen Bertha.? She is com- 
mended indeed for her loving-kindness to 
Augustine, but Gregory reminds her that for 
this long time * past she ought to have used 


that ‘queen Bert . . . by the cotiseyle of the sayd bysshop 
had all her seruaiites & houshold chrysten persones all though y°® 
londe than was hethen.’ 

1 Epp. lib. vi. 58, 59. 

2 J.e., as the context clearly shows, the Franks of Gaul. 

5 Epp. lib. xi, 29 ; the letter is not given by Bede. Cf. Bassenge, 
op. cit. p. 8. 

4 Jamdudum. Ethelbert and Bertha were probably married be 
tween 571 and 573. See Appendix D, 
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her influence in drawing her husband to the 
faith ; and he goes on to tell her that she 
must take care to make up for her past 
neglect, and with interest. 


It has been frequently stated that Ebbs- 
fleet and Richborough Castle are ‘ the scenes 
of the landing of St Augustine and his mis- 
sionaries, and of their interview with King 
Ethelbert.’ The statement is open to objec- 
tion as being irreconcilable with the prob- 
abilities of the case, and with the facts as 
narrated by Bede. These however at first 
sight appear to contradict one another. 
' The ship would undoubtedly make for 
Richborough, which must certainly have 
been the chief port of Ethelbert’s kingdom 
at this time. On the other hand we are 
expressly told by Bede that they came ashore 
on the island of Thanet, and that the meet- 
ing with the king took place on the island.’ 

How then are the contradictory indica- 
tions to be reconciled? The subject has 
been very carefully investigated by Pro- 
fessor McKenny Hughes; and the result of 
his inquiry is embodied in a dissertation in 


1 Bede, H.E. i. 25. 
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the commemoration volume edited by Dr. 
Mason.! His main conclusions” are entirely 
to be accepted: that Richborough, itself an 
island, was counted to belong to Thanet, 
and that in all probability Augustine and his 
companions landed ‘in the island of Thanet 
at the place called Richborough.’* It would 
seem to follow that Ethelbert crossed to 
Richborough for his first meeting with them. 
Here he received them, sitting in the open 
air as a precaution against magical arts. 
They approached in solemn order, ‘ bearing 
a Silver cross for their banner, and the image 
of the Lord our Saviour painted on a panel,’ 
and singing a litany. The king bade them 
be seated, heard them patiently, and without 
hastily forsaking ‘that which he had for so 
great a while observed, with the whole 
English nation,’ * promised them his protec- 
tion and support. 

Thereupon he allowed them to enter his 


1 Dissertation IIY. The Landing Place oy St Augustine pp. 
209-233. 

2 In some points of detail I cannot follow Professor Hughes. 
See Appendix E. 

8 So writes William Thorn, the monk of St Augustine’s Canter- 
bury, in the fourteenth century. 

euBede, wasnt ese 
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city, and they advanced, doubtless by the 
road through Ash and Wingham and St 
Martin’s, still bearing the cross and picture 
before them. And they are said to have 
sung this litany as they entered the city: 
‘We beseech Thee, O Lord, in all Thy 
mercy, let Thy wrath and Thine anger be 
turned away from this city, even from Thy 
holy house, for we have sinned. Alleluia.” 
We have no means of knowing when it 
was that they entered the city. The sugges- 
tion has been made, indeed, that it was on 
April 25, in Rogationtide ;* and that Augus- 
tine was simply keeping the Rogation days 
with a litany for the fruits of the earth. But 
this certainly cannot be the case, since the 
Rogationtide litanies were not of Roman 
origin; and ‘it was not until the time of Leo 
III. (795-816) that [they] were established 
at Rome.’? Processional litanies on other 
occasions were, however, not unknown; and 
the litany which they sang as they entered 


1 For the origin and history of this anthem see Mr Wilson’s dis- 
sertation in Zhe Adission of St Augustine p. 236 f. It was probably 
Gallican in origin, and the missionaries may have learned it in 
their passage through Gaul. 

2 Brou, of. cit. p. 62. 

3 Mr H. A. Wilson in 7he Mission of. St Augustine p. 236. 

E 
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Canterbury may well have recalled to Au- 
gustine’s mind another processional litany in 
which he himself had probably taken part ; 
viz. the great ‘septiformis litania’ of pent- 
tence which was organized by Gregory the 
Great at his accession, when the Tiber had 
overwhelmed a considerable part of the city 
and a terrible pestilence had followed in its 
wake." 

From this time things went rapidly. In 
the dwelling temporarily assigned to them, 
and soon exchanged for a more permanent 
one, they at once began to live by rule, going 
to St Martin’s for their services and preach- 
ings ; and converts were made from the first. 
The Baptism of Ethelbert himself, almost 
persuaded, it may be, before Augustine came, 
took place on Whitsun Eve,’ June 1, 597; 


1 Tt is described by Gregory of Tours (Hist. 7. x. 1) from the 
account of an eye-witness, —a deacon whom he had sent to Rome 
for relics. And his account is followed by Paul the Deacon (Hist. 
Langob, iii. 24), and Gregorovius, History of the City of Rome in 
the Middle Ages vol. Il. p. 32 (Eng. Tr.). 

2 Our earliest authority for the date is the statement of Thorn, 
who wrote at the end of the fourteenth century. Here however he 
is doubtless giving the Canterbury tradition, which in such a matter 
is to be trusted. Thorn gives the date as Whitsun Day; and in 
accordance with the old custom of the Church this would doubtless 
mean that he was baptized at the late Whitsun Eve service, that his 
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and it is a fact of pathetic interest that St 
Columba, the founder of the Church of Iona, 
which afterwards did so much for the work 
just inaugurated in England, died eight days 
later, on June 9, 597. Ethelbert’s baptism 
gave a great impetus to the work. Multi- 
tudes came to the font of their own free 
will; for Ethelbert, unlike most other newly 
baptized kings, compelled no man to be a 
Christian ; ‘only he treated believers with a 
closer affection, as fellow-citizens with him in 
the kingdom of heaven.’* And _ presently 
Augustine, following Gregory's direction, 
proceeded to Gaul, where, perhaps on 


confirmation followed, and that in all probability he made his first 
Communion at the Mass at the beginning of Whitsun Day. 

In case it should appear to be misrepresenting the evidence to 
place the baptism on Whitsun Eve when Thorn dates it Whitsun 
Day, it may be worth mentioning that in 626 the baptism of Ethel- 
bert’s granddaughter Eanfled took place on Whitsun Eve according 
to the Chronicle (in bone halgan zefen Pentecosten) and on Whitsun 
Day according to Bede (die sancto Pentecostes). It would seem to 
be simply a different way of reckoning, just as to this day a festival 
is accounted to begin with its first evensong or with its morn. 

1 Bede, H.Z. i. 26. Bede tells us that Ethelbert had learned 
© from the teachers to whom he owed his own salvation’ that ‘ the 
service of Christ must be free, and not of constraint.’ This, like 
so much else that is good, may have come originally from Gregory. 
For in one of his letters (Z/¢. lib. i. 45) he praises the Bishops of 
Marseilles for their zeal in bringing Jews to the font, but blames 
them for trying to bring them by force, since those who are com- 
pelled to be baptized will revert to their former superstitions. 
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November 16,' he was consecrated by Vergi- 
lius of Arles to be ‘Archbishop for the English 
people.’ On his return he is said to have 
baptized more than 10,000 people on Christ- 
mas Day;? and he forthwith sent Laurentius 
and Peter, a priest and a monk, to announce 
his success to Gregory, to plead for more 
helpers, and to ask certain questions. 

It was not till late in 601° that they re- 
turned, with a band of additional workers. 
They bore a number of books, and all that 
was necessary for the service of the Church, 
together with a series of letters dated June 
22, 601, in which Gregory answers the 
questions which had been asked. But the 
letters tell us far more. In them, and above 
all in one of them,* he recognises in the 


1 The year is fixed by the letter of Gregory to Eulogius, which 
was written in the first indiction; z.e. before September 598. But 
in the year 597 Nov. 16 was not a Sunday; so that this date, 
which is given us by Thorn, is open to suspicion. 

2 See the beautiful letter of Gregory to Eulogius of Alexandria 
(Zp. lib. viii. 30 ; Mason, of. ezt. p. 44). 

3 To make ¢wo legations of Lawrence and Peter to Rome, as is 
done by Brou, of. cz¢. p. 86, is a purely arbitrary way of account- 
ing for the long delay in Rome; and the same thing is true of 
Bassenge’s theory that Augustine was only consecrated in 598 and 
Lawrence and Peter only dispatched in the beginning ot 599 (of. 
cit. p. 43 f.). 

4 Epp. lib. xi. 65; Bede, HZ. i, 22, 
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fullest way that he is dealing no longer with 
a private mission of his own, in the experi- 
mental stage, but with what he calls the 
new Church of the English. He grants to 
the English Archbishop a pall,’ and instructs 
him as to the compilation of a liturgy for the 
Church. He further gives him directions as 
to its future organisation ; that two archiepis- 
copal sees are to be set up at London and 
York, and so forth. These, being based 
upon his knowledge of the topography of 
Roman Britain (Gregory was a Roman to 
the backbone) were quite useless, and were 
entirely disregarded. Now we may leave 
for the present the question of the relations 
between Gregory and Augustine, in order to 
emphasize again the fact that the former is 
dealing, not with a tentative mission, but 
with an organised Church, side by side with 
the Gallican or the Roman. The Leclesza 
Anglorum may be small as yet, but it has 
every hope of expansion: at any rate, there 
it is. 

Meanwhile this expansion went on steadily. 
Another ruined church of Roman date had 


1 On the value attached by Gregory to the pallium see Ap- 
pendix F, 
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been given to Augustine by Ethelbert for 
his cathedral ; he rebuilt it, with a monastery, 
and dedicated it to the Holy Saviour, Jesus 
Christ our God and Lord.’ Outside the 
walls he founded the monastery of SS. Peter 
and Paul, afterwards known as St Augus- 
tine’s, to be his own burial place ; whilst 
just beyond it, if we may trust the St 
Augustine’s tradition recorded for us in the 
fourteenth century, a pagan building in which 
the king had worshipped his idol was 
cleansed, restored, and consecrated as the 
church of St Pancras. It is clear that all 
this denotes a firm establishment of the 
faith in what may be called Augustine’s own 
diocese. But his activity did not end here. 
Passing over for the present his dealings 


1 Tt is interesting to think that perhaps the actual form of the 
dedication may have been, in some measure at any rate, suggested 
by the letters of Gregory, and especially by that to Ethelbert 
himself. He exhorts him to redouble his efforts for the spread 
of the faith by telling him of Constantine, who ‘recalling the Ro- 
man State from the worship of idols, submitted it with himself 
to our Almighty Lord God Jesus Christ’ (Zf. lib. xi. 66; 
Bede #. Z. i. 32). He trusts that Augustine’s sins are already 
forgiven ‘ by the grace of the Almighty Creator and Redeemer, our 
God and Lord Jesus Christ’ (Z//. xi. 28). And he tells Augustine 
that he is to have authority over the bishops of Britain ‘by the 


appointment of our Lord God Jesus Christ’ (Zf. xi. 65; Bede 
TLaTs 1,20) 
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with the British Bishops, within the next 
few years Mellitus was consecrated as Bishop 
of the East Saxons, and Justus for the most 
recently conquered part of Kent, with their 
sees at London and Rochester. And their 
cathedrals, dedicated to St Paul and St 
Andrew respectively, seem to have been 
consecrated by St Augustine before the 
year 604. Truly when our first Archbishop 
died, on May 26, 604, he could look back 
over a marvellous seven years’ work. 


I can find no justification for the low 
estimate of Augustine’s character and work 
which seems to be not uncommonly held in 
our day. No doubt, he is not so attractive a 
personality as Aedan or Boniface; there is 
something stilted and constrained about his 
methods which clearly reflects a lack of ima- 
ginative insight in the man himself. We in- 
stinctively compare Augustine, not with those 
who immediately succeeded him, but with 
other great missionary leaders, and especially 
with the great pope who sent him forth. The 
comparison could hardly fail to be to the 
disadvantage of our first Archbishop. 
In particular we are inclined to judge 
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Augustine by his own words,—by the ques- 
tions which he addressed to Gregory. These, 
it is true, sound in some respects paltry 
enough to our modern ears; and certainly 
Gregory’s answers bear witness to a far 
larger mind than Augustine’s questions do. 
But we must remember that the questions 
were by no means so paltry according to the 
ideas of the middle ages as they are accord- 
ing to those of the present day, and that a 
hundred and forty years later the far greater 
St Boniface was busy seeking information 
about questions of something the same 
character. We must remember above all 
the circumstances in which Augustine was 
placed. He was the spiritual leader of thou- 
sands just baptized or about to be baptized ; 
and upon the wise settlement of these 
‘‘Levitical” questions largely depended, if 
not the esse at least the dene esse of the infant 
Christian society. And there are many 
great missionary bishops of recent days who 
have had to give prolonged thought and 
study and prayer, in the interests of their 
people, to questions which do not differ 
widely from those which were put by Augus- 
tine to Gregory. 
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And when all is said, Augustine must be 
judged not by the natural capacities which 
he brought to his work, but by the way in 
which he utilised the capacities which he 
had. A saint after all is made not born; 
and we must endeavour to estimate the way 
in which his powers were used if we would 
know the man. Judged by this standard he 
must rank high indeed. Like St Dominic, 
he is the ordinary man doing his work extra- 
ordinarily well: not the man of genius or of 
special powers, but one of the men who 
leave their mark upon the world simply by 
going forward and doing that work which 
they are appointed to do. Once more, it isa 
splendid seven years’ record. At his coming 
in 597 the English people were entirely 
heathen’: when he died the Church of the 
English was an accomplished fact. 


It is necessary to emphasise this. There 
has been a tendency to speak of the English 
Church as in some way the result and out- 
come of three converging and uniting strains 


1 This statement is strictly accurate, though there may have been 
many Christians of the Saxon race, one or two even in Britain, 
before the year 597. See Appendix G. 
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or threads--the Roman, the Celtic of Jona, 
and the British. The idea more or less 
consciously before the minds of those who 
use it is, I suppose, that of the threefold 
cord which is not quickly broken. But it 
is always a dangerous thing to use history 
merely to illustrate pre-conceived ideas, or to 
bolster up @ priovt theories. That is not 
the way in which Churches come into being. 
A threefold cord is made by machinery; a 
Church comes into being from life, and in 
the ways of actual life. Men do not make a 
Church by uniting together; they are made 
members of one which already exists. A 
Church is not formed by the concourse of 
individuals, but by the handing on and 
propagating of the life which was in the 
Church, and in every part of her, from the 
first. This we owe, under God, to Augustine, 
and still more to Gregory. They are the 
true founders of the English Church, rather 
than those who followed in their steps. For 
as it has been well said, ‘It is not to the 
mason who raises the walls that we give the 
name of founder, but to him who has solidly 
laid the foundation stone and moulded the 
lower courses of the building : to him above 
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all whose guiding mind has presided over the 
whole work.’ ! 


Again, by a strange perversion of the 
sense in which the epithet was first used, 
people often speak of Augustine and his 
followers as the Italian Mission. The title 
is an unhappy one for a body whose numbers 
included, at any rate, Italians and Franks, 
and whose leader derived his episcopal orders 
from Southern Gaul. But further, it is used 
with a sort of assumption that those to whom 
it is applied were foreigners and outsiders 
as contrasted with the others who took part 
in the work; whilst the matter is further 
complicated by the application of the same 
term to the Roman Catholic body in England 
to-day. We need only point out in reply to 
this that Fursey and Felix and Birinus, 
Cuthbert and Aedan, were equally foreigners 
to the English; and, indeed, that the first 
Bishops who were otherwise were Ithamar 
and Frithonas.? With all reverent devotion 
to him who first applied the phrase to the 
Roman Catholic organisation in England, 


! Brou, of. cét. p. 195. 
2 With Thomas and Bertgils. 
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I cannot but think it was undesirable. 
But at least this should have preserved 
English Churchmen from applying the same 
name to Augustine and his companions. 
A moment's thought will show how wide a 
gulf separated the two. For whereas they 
brought the Faith to us when we were hea- 
then,—and with it, as I have tried to show, 
much that Briton or Scot could never have 
brought us,—the modern Roman Catholic 
body is coming to Christian England, and is 
offering us for the Faith of our fathers a faith 
which, in many essential respects, was not 
yet invented in the days of our fathers. 


Once more, there has recently been in 
many quarters a very laudable desire to 
magnify the share which was taken by the 
Church of Iona, and in particular by Aedan, 
in the conversion of England; and also, in 
other quarters, a less laudable desire to mini- 
mise our debt to Rome. Of the former 
tendency the most remarkable instance is to 
be found in Bishop Lightfoot’s wonderful 
volume of historical sermons, Leaders of the 
Northern Church; and perhaps its climax 
is to be found in his statement that ‘not 
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Augustine, but Aedan, is the true Apostle 
of England.’* It must of course be re- 
membered that the great Bishop was writing 
from the standpoint of Northumbria; but 
even so, I venture to say, speaking with all 
the reverence that is fitting from the last 
scholar to be elected in the Bishop's lifetime 
to the scholarship at Cambridge which he 
had founded, that the facts do not bear out 
this view. Even if a far larger part of Eng- 
land had owed its conversion to him than 
actually did, the fact would still remain that 
the converts so made became part of the 
Church already founded through Augustine. 
Even if Aedan, or Birinus, or any other, had 
been the means of founding new fully-organ- 
ised Churches (which can hardly be main- 
tained), the facts would remain that they 
have been merged in the pre-existing Zcclesza 
Anglorum. Yor Churches do not and can- 
not simply coalesce. In case of union, either 
of two may be merged in the other, but one 
of the two must be. 

But in truth there has been a tendency to 
make too much, in proportion, of the noble 


1 Leaders of the Northern Church p. 9. 
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work which was done from the North; and 
Dr Bright has done good service by re- 
stating the plain facts in his essay “An 
Appeal to Bede.” * Referring to that essay 
for a fuller treatment of the question, it may 
suffice to point out—(1) So far from it ap- 
pearing that the results of Paulinus’ work in 
the North died out entirely, there is no 
single missionary who has left his mark so 
deeply ashe has done. To this day the topo- 
graphy and traditions of the Yorkshire dales 
bear witness to his work.” If Paulinus fled 
to the south with his charge Queen Ethel- 
burga, others who were less sought after 
were able to remain; and one at least, the 
deacon James, was still at his post when the 
tyranny was overpast. We may safely con- 
clude that the sword did zo¢ efface his work 
in the North; and to this must be added his 
work in Lindsey. (2) It is true that Canter- 
bury did not send forth Birinus of Wessex ; 
but then certainly neither did Aedan, nor any 
other Celt. (3) On the other hand, it was 
Canterbury which sent forth Bishop Felix 
the Burgundian, with whom Fursey the 


1 Waymarks of Church History pp. 279-322. 
2 See Dixon, Lzves of the Archbishops of York vol. I. p. 42 f. 
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Irish monk loyally worked. (4) Again, it 
is true that Cedd came to London to revive 
the Christianity of the East Saxons; but 
he was sent, not by Celtic Aedan, but by 
English Oswy. (5) And the like is true of 
the Mid-Angles and South Saxons; it was 
English Peada who brought Cedd, and Eng- 
lish Oswy who sent Diuma and Chad to the 
former, and English Wilfrid, to whom more 
than any other the abolition of Celtic cus- 
toms is due, who became the apostle of the 
latter. (6) Nor can it be said that this is 
after all but Celtic influence working in the 
second generation of Christians. The fact is 
’ that in these cases we have to deal, not with 
the results of Celtic influence, saintly though 
it was, but with the beginning of that Eng- 
lish zeal for souls which, in another genera- 
tion or two, produced St Willibrord and St 
Boniface and many more. 


It is, of course, perfectly true that a very 
large part of England—possibly the larger 
part—was converted from the north. And 
(always remembering how loose a significance 
must be given to the words italicised) it is 
the fact that ‘the whole of England, except 
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Kent, East Anglia, Wessex and Sussex, 
was, at the beginning of a.p. 664, attached 
to the Scottish Communion’; and Wessex 
was under a Bishop, Wine, ordained in Gaul, 
and in communion with British Bishops.’ 
Sussex was still heathen. So that Kent and 
East Anglia alone remained completely in 
communion with both Rome and Canterbury.’® 

But the very first attempt at common 
action, in the Synod of Streanzshalch or 
Whitby, which took place in that very 
year 664, was enough to show how little 
cohesion there was in the ‘Scottish Com- 
munion.’ And when men _ looked for 
something more than this, they found it 
not at Iona, but at Canterbury. In truth, 
so far as there was a centre of English 
Christianity, Canterbury was that centre 
throughout. The English Church begins 
with Augustine ; and when the time came 
for the scattered missions to be organised 
into one, the work was done by Augustine’s 
greater successor Theodore, the second 
founder of English Christianity.‘ 

1 The italics are mine. 
2 As to these British Bishops see Jost, p. 84. 


3 Haddan & Stubbs, III. p. 106 note a. 
4 See Mason, Aisston of St Augustine pp. 203 f. 
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It is ill work disputing over the degrees of 
thankfulness which we owe, under God, to 
those who brought us to the Faith; but here 
at least, in the interests of the truth, it seems 
to be necessary to speak plainly. 


CHAPTER? ITT" 
THE WELSH CHURCH AND THE ENGLISH. 


Ir is probable that Gregory, who thought 
that the Londinium and Eboracum of Roman 
Britain were still the two great cities of our 
land (as indeed long afterwards they again 
became) was hardly aware that Augustine 
was likely to come into contact with bishops 
of British race. But so it was, and to these 
we must now turn. 

The Brythons, as we have seen, were 
gradually forced back upon, and absorbed, 
the Goidels of the West. The process 
would seem to have begun even before the 
English conquests. [For about the time of 
the departure of the Romans from Britain? 
or soon after, the Goidelic territories had 


1 Rhys, Celtic Britain chap. iv. ‘The account which Nennius 
gives of Cunedda states that he and his sons came to Wales . . . 
146 years before the reign of Maelgwn, the most powerful of his 
descendants. This... settles the date as falling somewhere very 


near the departure of the Romans from Britain.’—p, 119 f. 
$2 
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been invaded by a great federation of Bry- 
thons, mainly from the north,’ under the 
name of Cymry or (to give a rough 
equivalent) comrades. Under the leadership 
of the famous Cunedda and his sons they 
advanced into (what is now) Wales, and 
gradually conquered the Goidels, whom they 
treated much as the English treated them. 
By about the middle of the sixth century the 
conquest was complete. The Cymry gradu- 
ally absorbed the whole people, and hence- 
forward everything depended upon the 
possession of Cymric blood.? 

It was about this time that these people 
‘began to be known to the English by the 
general name of Wealas* or Welshmen. 
Little by little their territories were en- 
croached upon. And although by degrees, 
and especially as the English kings became 
Christian, the war ceased to be one of ex- 
termination, yet the circumstances in them- 
selves are such as fully to account for the 


1 Skene, Celtic Scotland vol. I. p. 238; ch Zhe Hour Ancient 
Books of Wales chap. iv. (vol. I. pp. 42-60). 

2 See Seebohm, Zhe Tribal System tn Wales chap. VI. ii. 

3 ¢ The modern English Wales properly means the people rather 
than the country, being merely a plural substantive meaning 
foreigners.’ — Skeat, Principles of English Etymology vol. I. p. 
202, 
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long-continued hatred between the two 
peoples, above all in the Marches, where 
they were brought closest into contact. 


Already before the coming of St Augustine 
the Wealas had been cut in two. The West 
Saxons had gradually advanced from the 
Wiltshire downs towards the lower reaches 
of the Severn; and in 577, by the great 
victory of Deorham, the rich district between 
the three great cities of Corinium, Glevum, 
and Aquae Solis (Ciren ceaster, Gleawan 
ceaster, and Bathan ceaster, as the English 
called them; Cirencester, Gloucester, and 
Bath, as they are now) fell into their hands, 
and were occupied by people of West Saxon 
race, the Hwiccas. These were now almost 
cut off from their kinsmen by the Forest of 
Braden and the wooded uplands, and soon 
became more or less estranged from them. 
They gradually extended their sway over 
the conquered people, not attempting to 
drive them out, until they possessed Glouces- 
tershire, Worcestershire, and Somerset as 
far as the Glastonbury marshes.’ From this 


1 7.é. the ancient drocese, not the county, of Worcester.—Bede, 
iy. 21, (See the map in Freeman’s Norman Conquest voli Il. 
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time West Wales as it was called, or the 
whole promontory to the south-west of the 
Axe, was separated entirely from Wales 
proper ; and its boundaries were slowly but 
surely encroached upon, until at length it 
dwindled down to the modern Cornwall. 
And not long afterwards a far more serious 
breach was made in the North. In 613 
fEthelfrith made his way across the pass at 
the head of Ribblesdale, and advanced in a 
south-westerly direction against the great 
city of Deva or Chester. He defeated the 
Britons with terrible slaughter and took the 
city ; and with it there fell into his hands the 
greater part of what is now Cheshire and 
Lancashire—Teyrnllwg as the Welsh called 
it. No disaster could have been more ter- 
rible. The Brythons of Wales were cut off 
from those of Cumbria; the unifying work 
of Cunedda and his sons was undone; and 
in Mr Green’s words, ‘From this moment 
Britain as a country ceased to exist.’* 
This fact is enough to account for, though it 


facing p. 83.) The land of the Hwiccas included at first a small 
part of (what became) Somerset ; but this it had lost before the 
diocese was founded in 679 or 680. 

1 Making of England p. 243. 
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may not justify, the despairing fury with 
which the Christian Britons of North Wales 
were ready to make an ally of the heathens 
of Mercia, in the vain hope of wresting their 
land out of the hands of the now Christian 
Northumbrians. But it was not to be. 
Henceforward the fortunes of the Britons 
were bound up in the mountainous tract 
between the Severn and the Dee: and 
strange as it sounds, Cunedda and /®thel- 
frith are jointly the makers of modern Wales. 

This however is by way of anticipation ; 
for the severance of Wales and Cumbria was 
subsequent to Augustine’s interview with the 
British bishops. To the consideration of 
this we must now turn. 


It is a pity that the actual letter is not 
preserved to us in which Augustine asked 
Gregory how he was to deal with the British 
bishops ; unless indeed the questions were 
verbal, which is not likely. For it would 
be interesting to know precisely what he 
had found out about them. At any rate, 
no sooner had Gregory answered, committing 
them to his care, ‘that the unlearned may 
be taught, the weak reassured by persuasion, 
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and the perverse corrected by authority,” 
than Augustine set about it. By the influ- 
ence of Ethelbert, he obtained a conference 
with the ‘bishops or doctors’ of ‘the near- 
est province of the Britons’ at a place 
‘which is to this day called Augustine’s 
Oak, on the borders of the Hwiccas and the 
West Saxons.’ If we are to accept Bede's 
statement—and in such a matter it is unim- 
peachable—there can be no real doubt as to 
the whereabouts of Augustine’s Oak. The 
border of the Hwiccas and the West Saxons 
coincided more or less with that of Glouces- 
tershire and Wilts; and, as the Bishop of 
Bristol has pointed out,? the road from 
Swindon to Cirencester (z.e. the Roman 
road from Calleva Atrebatum or Silchester 
to Corinium and Glevum, along which 
Augustine must have come) cuts the boun- 
dary just by Cricklade. It is possible, as 
Mr Moberly has suggested,*® that the very 
name survives in the spot called The Oak, 


1 Bede, H. Z. i. 27. It is clear, I think, that Gregory is here 
referring to the British bishops. Before this he doubtless knew 
nothing of them. The obvious inference is that Augustine had told 
him about them in the letter which Gregory is now answering. 

2 Augustine and his Companions p. 98. 

2 Plummer’s Bede vol. II. p. 74. 
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at Down Ampney, some two or three miles 
from Cricklade; but whether this is so or 
not, it was here and not at Aust? that the 
conference was held. And there is an im- 
portant conclusion from this which has as 
yet scarcely been observed; viz. that the 
first Bishops whom Augustine met were 
Cornish or ‘West Welsh,’ not Welsh. 

For Cricklade was nowhere near the 
border of Wales. The Bishop of Bristol 
has met this difficulty by saying that the 
Bishops would naturally meet Augustine at 
a half-way house.” To me this does not 
seem at all natural; I should rather have 
expected them to come to Canterbury, or 
else to meet him at the frontier. And in 
spite of the good relations which had grown 
up between the Hwiccas and the Welsh— 
in 590 they were actually united in revolt 
against the West Saxons—I think the 
Bishop is wrong in saying that, in 6o1, 
‘through their territories the Welsh would 
feel no difficulty in travelling. For in sgt 
Ceolric, the head of the Hwiccan house of 
Cutha, defeated Ceawlin at the battle of 


1 Aust is undoubtedly Trajectum Augzst7, not Augustine. 
2 Augustine anid his Companions p. 99. 
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Wanborough, and ascended the throne of 
Wessex, though opposed by a considerable 
section of his people. This broke up the 
Hwiccan alliance with the Welsh; and of 
his brother Ceolwulf, who succeeded him in 
597, we are told that ‘he fought and strove 
incessantly with Angle-kin, or with Wealas, 
or with Peohtas, or with Scottas.’! It is 
clear enough, then, that the Welsh would 
not be especially drawn to ‘the borders of 
the Hwiccas and the West Saxons.’? 

But why should the bishops whom Augus- 
tine met in the first conference have been 
from Wales at all? Bede expressly tells us 
that they were from the nearest province of 
the Britons; which would be West Wales. 
This would explain everything; for Cricklade 
was not only on the borders of the Hwiccas 
and West Saxons, but was actually the spot 
at which West Wales touched them both.’ 
And thus it seems clear that Augustine’s first 
interview was with men of the Damnonian 
peninsula. 


! English Chronicle s. aa. 590, 591, 597- 

2 The Bishop of Bristol «dd spr. 

3 See Dr Guest’s map, Origines Celticae vol. II. p. 2423 or 
less clearly Mr J. R. Green’s Making of England p. 215. 
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The result of the conference is well known; 
for Bede’s narrative’ fairly represents the 
main facts, whatever may be thought of 
some details. The two parties had to out- 
ward seeming little in common ; baptized as 
they were into the same Lord, their whole 
conceptions of the Christian life were dif- 
ferent. In any conflict of this kind the 
actual points in dispute are comparatively 
insignificant ; and their real importance lies 
in the fact that they represent more vital 
differences which cannot so easily be put 
into words. The superior person, of course, 
at once begins to speak of ‘questions of 
words and names,’ or disputes about an iota, 
or squabbling over trifles; only showing 
thereby his own incapacity for understanding 
the matter. In this case, the questions of the 
tonsure, and of the Easter cycle, and of trine 
or single immersion, etc., represented such 
great differences of view that Augustine, 
with his somewhat narrow ideas of Church 
order, could hardly regard the Britons as be- 
ing in Catholic unity with him, but exhorted 
them to enter into unity with a view to join- 
ing in the conversion of the English. After 


Se Bede sales 
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much indecisive debate they asked for a 
second interview, at which more of their 
number would be present; and, we gather, 
from the other provinces of the Britons too.} 

Weare not told where this second inter- 
view was held, but Bede says that there 
were present, according to report (at perht- 
dent), seven Bishops, many wise men or 
monks (doctzsstmi—it represents the title 
ddoeth or ady-oeth, given to Gildas, Rydd- 
march and others), and especially from their 
greatest monastery Bangor-is-Coed. But 
although Augustine was magnanimous 
enough to aim at unity without entire uni- 
formity, and was willing to waive certain 
differences, the conference came to nothing. 
If Bede’s account is true, that it failed 
because Augustine received the Britons 
seated, we can only regret that they re- 
garded as a sign of arrogance the somewhat 
formal reception with which they would 
probably have met from any Roman in 
Augustine’s position. 

1 According to certain late writers (Sigebert and Henry or 
Huntingdon) there were present at this second conference Picts and 
Scots in addition to the Britons. But this is almost as improbable 


= the Welsh legends which provide sees for the seven Bishops who 
“ were said to have been present.’ 
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But the whole circumstances and the sub- 
sequent events are enough to show that the 
conference was doomed to failure from the 
first. The discovery of their singularity had 
no effect upon the Britons but to draw them 
into closer relations with other Celtic Chris- 
tians; indeed, only about this time does it 
become possible to speak of Celtic Christen- 
dom as a whole in any real sense. And 
their general position towards the Christian 
world at large is perhaps not inaptly ex- 
pressed by the words ironically put into their 
mouth a little while afterwards by one of 
themselves, the Irish St Cummian, ‘ Rome 
is wrong, Jerusalem is wrong, Antioch is 
wrong, the whole world is wrong; only the 
Scots and Britons know what is right.’ ? 

Meanwhile, as has been said already, they 
would do nothing whatever towards the con- 
version of the English. It would not be 
fair to lay too much stress upon the alliance 
of Cadwallon, the Christian King of Gwy- 
nedd, with the heathen Penda, against the 
Christian enemies of his race; for, as we 
have seen, they had but recently rent his 


' S, Cummiani, Zp. ad Segienum de controversia Paschali; ap. 
Migne, ?, Z. tom, Ixxxvii. col. 974. 
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country asunder. But Bede tells us that the 
Britons would not attempt to convert the 
English, and that down to his own day they 
held their faith and religion as nought, and 
would have no more to do with them than 
with pagans.’ And further, we learn from 
a letter of Archbishop Laurentius? that the 
Irish were as bad as the Britons; for the 
Irish bishop Dagan on his way through 
Britain would not eat with the Christian 
English, nor even dwell under the same 
roofer And -a) letter of 4StuAldhelm*:-to 
King Geraint of Damnonia tells us that 
more than a hundred years afterwards the 
Britons beyond the Severn would neither 
worship nor sit at meat with them, and 


a= Bede, /1-0 La Neve2> il, 20s 

2 Bede, H. £. ii. 4. 

3 Dagan in all probability to be identified with the Bishop of 
Inbher Daoile of that name. He is said to have been restored to 
life, as a boy, by SS. Kainnich and Mochoemoc (Acta SS. Boll, 
Mar. xii. vol. II. p. 282). He made a pilgrimage to Rome, taking 
with him the rule of his friend St Lugidius (also known as Luanus 
and Molua) abbat of Cluainfert or Clonfert, which is said to have 
been approved by Pope Gregory I. (Vit. S. Lugidii c. vi. § 433 
Acta SS. Boll. Aug. iv. vol. I. p. 35253 see also Sept. xiii. vol. 
IV. p. 50). It was probably on this occasion that he passed 
through Britain. 

4S. Aldhelmi Zp. ad Geruntium. (Migne, P. Z. vol. lxxxix 
col. 87 f. ; Giles, Patres Eccles, Anglic. vol. I. p. 83 f.) 
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purified, after such pollution, the vessels 
from which they had eaten and drunk. 
Whilst even more convincing is the evidence 
of such stories as that of St Beino, legendary 
as it is in much of its setting.’ ‘Onacertain 
day, as Beino was travelling near the river 
Severn, where was a ford, lo, he heard a 
voice on the other side of the river, inciting 
the dogs to hunt a hare, being that of an 
Englishman, who spoke as loud as he could, 
‘“Cergia,” which in that language incited the 
dogs. And when Beino heard the voice of 
the Englishman, he immediately returned, 
and coming to his disciples said, ‘“‘ My sons, 
put on your clothes and your shoes, and let 
us leave this place, for the nation of this 
man has a strange language, and is abomin- 
able, and I heard his voice, on the other side 
of the river, inciting the dogs after a hare: 
they have invaded this place, and it will be 
theirs, and they will keep it in their posses- 
sion.” . . . And Beino and his disciples 
came away as far as Meivod, etc.’” 

1 W. J. Rees, Cambro-British Saints p. 299 £3; Green, Making 
of England p. 198 f. 

? Other examples might easily be given. I owe the following to 


the kindness of the Rev. R. W. Dixon, Hon. Canon of Newcastle : 
‘Bishop Davies of St David’s (1561-1581) told Abp Parker that 
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Nor ought we to conclude that the blame 
in this matter is entirely due to the Britons. 
Situated as they were it is little wonder that 
they would not give up their customs at the 
bidding of their conquerors ; and it must be 
borne in mind that later on Theodore re- 
garded their Bishops as excommunicate, and 
their acts as invalid or at least irregular.’ 
But further, so entirely was their Christianity 


there was a MS. Chronicle in his diocese which contained the 
remarkable relation, that so long as the Saxons etc. continued 
pagans, whenever they and the Britons met together to treat of 
peace the Britons would eat and drink with them: but that after 
they were converted by St Augustine the Britons refused longer to 
‘ do it, accusing them of having corrupted the Christian religion 
by superstition, images and idolatry. —Nasmyth’s Catalogue of 
C.C.C.C, Library p. 154.’ One would be glad to know more 
about this MS. Chronicle. 

1 Bede, H. EZ. iv. 2; Pvenit. Theod. Il. ix. i. The ‘non rite con- 
secratum ” of Bede does not necessarily imply that the consecration 
was null and void from the beginning ; and the statement that Theo- 
dore ‘ordinationem eius denuo catholica ratione consummavit’ would 
seem to show that it was not so regarded. With this agrees the 
words of the Penitential, ‘iterum a catholico Episcopo manus 
impositione confirmentur.? No doubt however rigorists might 
take another view ; for Eddi informs us (certainly wrongly) that 
Chad was ordained from the lowest grade (Eddi, wit. Wilfr. c. 15 : 
per omnes gradus ecclesiasticos plene eum ordinaverunt). 

Probably in such a case as this, as in the case of confirmation, men 
were content not to ask too curiously whether the mavzus impositio 
was a new ordination, or simply ‘a removal of the guilt of schism, 
and all its attendant consequences, by the laying on of hands. 
See Mason, Relation of Confirmation to Baptism pp. 67, 180. 
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knit up in their tribal system, that they 
would hardly have known how to make a 
man a Christian without at the same time 
making him a member of a Celtic tribe, 
which was impossible. With the monks of 
Iona it was different; they had given up 
their tribal life when they became exiles for 
Christ at Iona; and to the younger genera- 
tion loyalty to the monastery and its head 
had taken the place of tribe and fatherland 
too. Yet even so, although Aedan and 
others, to their lasting honour, had thrown 
in their lot with the English, we must re- 
member that some of the missionaries from 
the North never really succeeded in doing 
so, including that Corman who was sent in 
the first instance, and Colman in later days. 
Even the case of the two British Bishops 
who assisted Wine of Wessex in the conse- 
cration of St Chad’ is somewhat different. 
They were doubtless from the Damnonian 
peninsula, and probably from that great 
wedge of British territory extending from 
the Parret, by Bradford, to Malmesbury and 
Cricklade, and covered by the Forest of 
Braden. If so they were the direct repre- 


1 Bede, H. E£. iii. 38. 
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sentatives of the British Bishops whom 
Augustine met in his first conference. This 
district had just fallen into West Saxon hands 
at the battles of Bradford and the Pens!; so 
that by 664 they were probably West Saxon 
subjects. 

That the British Christians left the English 
people severely alone was then as much the 
result of a narrow conception of their faith as 
of any deliberate malice. But the fact must 
be clearly recognised. The English-speaking 
race (as it has become) derived from the first 
many of its strongest and richest elements 
from the gradual intermixture of Celtic blood 
—Welsh and Scottish and Irish ; some of us 
would say, indeed, that wherever it produces 
its noblest sons you may always find the 
volatile Celtic element acting upon the 
soberer, more stolid English. The English 
Church derived from the first much of her 
best life from the spiritual sons of the abbats 
of Iona. But to trace back the origin of that 
Church to the older British Christianity, or to 
derive her life from it in any degree what- 
ever, is to falsify history. They had for along 

1 Eng. Chron. s. aa. 652, 658: see Green, Making of England 


Pp- 338-340. 
GC 
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time nothing whatever to do with one another. 
The ‘British’ Church is not the mother of 
the English, but an elder sister ; and at first, 
it must be confessed, a very unfriendly one.’ 
The real connection between them is not a 
thing of the sixth century, or the seventh, or 
eighth, but of later days; of the centuries 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth. They 
are indeed knit together into one, but by the 
bonds of union, not of birth; for the older 
British Church was by degrees merged in 
the English, as the older British kingdoms 


WETe. 


With the advance of the English con- 
querors, as we have seen, Britain as a whole 
ceased to exist; and henceforward the 
Churches of Cumbria (or Strathclyde), Wales, 
and West Wales (or Cornwall) stood apart. 
Immediately, it made little or no difference 
to them ; for the not infrequent intercourse 
of former days, by letter or pilgrimage, could 
still take place across the sea; and they 
had never known anything of a real common 


1 Duchesne, Zglises Séarées p. 7. * L’église bretonne n’est pas 
la mére de l’église anglaise; elle n’en est qu’une sceur plus 
ancienne, et encore une sceur ennemie,’ 
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organization. But in ultimate consequences 
it altered everything. Cumbria and Corn- 
wall were at once brought into closer rela- 
tions with one or another of the English 
kingdoms. Little by little they adopted the 
Catholic Easter, and gave up the other Celtic 
customs ; and then at length came the formal 
union with the larger body. To take them 
separately, the Church of Cumbria received 
the Catholic Easter in 704, but was not 
finally merged, partly in the Scottish Church, 
partly in the English, for centuries after. 
Turning to West Wales, the Britons who 
had become subject to Wessex ' adopted the 
Catholic Easter in 705; but Cornwall re- 
mained independent under its bishop (or 
possibly bishops)? till 870, and then again till 
early in the tenth century, from which time 
all Cornish Bishops were subject to Canter- 
bury. 

The case of Wales must be treated a little 
more in detail, in view of the opinions which 
have been held as to the organization of its 

1 See ante p. 84. 

2 There is no direct evidence for more than one; but it would 
make clear much that is puzzling about the Cornish bishops if we 


might think that at one time there were bishops both at Bodmin 
and St Germans. 
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Church. According to the current ideas 
of the middle ages, the Welsh Church had 
been organised in early days with an Arch- 
bishop at St David’s, and under him six 
or seven diocesan bishops. The origin of 
this belief is not far to seek. As one or 
other of the Welsh princes rose to supremacy 
or superiority amongst the rest, it was not 
unnatural that the bishop of his principality 
should aspire to a like pre-eminence. This 
was yet more natural after Latin ideas of 
ecclesiastical order had begun to spread in 
Wales, owing to intercourse with England 
and the continent. Now these two condi- 
tions coincided in a remarkable degree at 
the beginning of the tenth century, in the 
days of Hywel Dda, the Prince of Dehen- 
barth or South Wales. In the year 922! 
he had become tributary to Edward the 
Elder, with the other Welsh princes ; and a 
few years afterwards, according to the Gwen- 
tian Brut y Tywysogion,? he made a pil- 
grimage to Rome as Cyngen of Powys had 
done before him.*? Not only so, he had 


1 Eng. Chron. s.a. 922. 

2 s.a. 926 (Arch. Cambor. Series III. vol, x, p. 21; Haddan and 
Stubbs, vol. I. p. 209). 

3 Ann, Camobr, s.a. 854. 
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become Brenin Cynery oll, King of all Wales. 
And thus the Bishop of Menevia shone with 
a reflected dignity that no other could equal ; 
and the concrete position of dignity began to 
give shape to the floating ideas of ecclesias- 
tical precedence which were already in the 
air. Of course after Hywel’s death united 
Wales broke up; but the shadow of de- 
parted glory still hung about the see of St 
David's. 

And in later days this vague tradition was 
a sufficient basis for the legend that Wales 
had once been an ecclesiastical province. 
The twelfth century was the great period 
of the fabrication of Welsh history. It 
was then that everything Celtic began to 
be ‘ Latinised.’* It was then that the lives 
of the Welsh saints were written (or re- 
written) on Latin models. It was then 
that Geoffrey of Monmouth concocted his 
great romance, weaving into it indeed such 
fragments of Welsh history and tradition and 
legend as he conveniently could, but else- 
where drawing upon a very fertile imagination. 
And at the close of the same century Giraldus 
Cambrensis adopted and expanded such parts 


1 Willis Bund, Celtic Church in Wales pp. 6, 9 f. 


AMBASSADOR COLLEGE LIBRARY 
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of this compilation as would serve the pur- 
poses of his turbulence and ambition, giving 
to them the currency which none but he could 
have given, and retracting as false much of 
what he had said when it was too late to 
undo the evil that he had done. 

Amongst other things, then, this century 
‘discovered’ the province of St David’s. Of 
course, as I have said, Geoffrey and Giraldus 
did not actually invent the idea. In his Zz/ 
of St David, Ryddmarch declares that his see 
had once had jurisdiction over the whole of 
Britain.' Andaclaim to the metropolitanship 
is said to have been put forward by the Chap- 
ter of St David’s, on behalf of their Bishop, 
in 1125.” But however this may be, there is 
no question that now for the first time it was 
put forward in a formal way. It is certainly 
a myth. Careful examination shows conclu- 
sively that Wales was never organized as an 
ecclesiastical Province. It is true that there 


1 W. J. Rees, Cambro-British Saints p. 140. St David is called 
Archbishop on p. 139 and elsewhere. 

* So Giraldus declared some seventy-five years afterwards (Off. 
vol. III. p. 187) ; and he produced a letter of the Chapter to the 
Pope, genuine or forged, to that effect. (Off. III. 59, 60: see 
Haddan and Stubbs, I. 317). But it is hard to believe anything 
whatever on the unsupported assertion of Giraldus. 
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is early mention of archbishops; but Arch- 
bishop is after all but a title of honour, and 
not necessarily anything more.! It does 
not mean, like Metropolitan, that its holder 
is at‘the head of an ecclesiastical Pro- 
vince ; nor even like Primate, that he has 
a certain definite precedence over other 
bishops. In early days it is often used 
simply as a personal mark of honour ; and 
in the Roman communion something of the 
same kind still exists in the custom of creat- 
ing distinguished prelates archbishops zz 
partibus. Moreover there have been, and I 
believe still are, several archiepiscopal sees 
in Italy which have no suffragans.” 

In Wales the title was formerly given in 
this ancient way, simply as a mark of honour 
and nothing more, now to one bishop, now 
to another. And the following passage from 
the Gwentian Brut y Tywysogion will both 
show that there was nothing of the nature 


1 Hinschius, Azchenrecht ii. § 6, 9; cf. Du Cange s.v, 

2 Such apparently are Camerino, Ferrara, Spoleto, Lucca and 
Catania (Gams, Series Episcoporum), Gams calls Ferrara sedes 
metropolitana sine suffraganets, whatever that may mean (p. 695). 
I have read that Bari was an archiepiscopal see without suffragans 
in 1378, when its Archbishop, Bartolommeo Prignano, became Pope 
Urban VI. ; but I cannot find the reference. 
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of a Province of Wales, and also illustrate 
Celtic ideas of organization :—‘A.D. 809 
Elvod, Archbishop of Gwynedd [Bangor] 
died . . . and there was a great tumult 
among Churchmen on account of Easter ; 
for the Bishops of Llandaff and Menevia 
would not succumb to the Archbishop of 
Gwynedd, being themselves Archbishops of 
older privilege.” Many similar examples 
might be given.’ 

If then there was no Welsh Province, 
was the Welsh Church organised under dio- 
cesan Bishops? There is no question, I 
think, that there were ‘kingdom bishoprics’ 
not unlike those of the early English Church 
from the end of the sixth century. But at 
the same time there are many things which 
point to a more widespread ‘monastic’ epis- 
copate, of the kind that was to be found 
elsewhere in Celtic Christendom. Such for 
example are the references in the Lives of the 
Cambro-British Saints to Bishops who had 
no sees,* and the seven Bishop-houses in 

1 Arch. Cambr. Series III. vol. X. p. 9: Haddan and Stubbs, 
vol, I. p. 204. 

2 See Asser, Gest. Aclfridi s.a. 885; Liber Landavensts p. 92, 


in the title to the Life of St Teilo. 
5 Rees, Lives of Cambro-British Saints pp. 183, 407, 411. 
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Dyfed,’ and above all the immense numbers 
of Bishops who are said to have been present 
at certain Councils. To give instances, one 
hundred and eighteen Bishops are said to have 
taken part in the Synod of Llanddewi Brefi 
about 569 A.p.?; and ‘seven score croziers, 
Bishops, and Archbishops, and Abbats, and 
good teachers’ took part in the preparation 
of the laws of Hywel Dda.* Things of this 
kind, inconclusive if taken singly, become 
very strong evidence when taken cumula- 
tively, and above all when we find the monas- 
tery occupying the same sort of position in 
Wales as it did in regions where the system 
“of monastic Bishops was in full force. And 


Prof. Rees (Zssay on the Welsh Saints p. 195) thought that St 
David had at first been consecrated without asee ; and this certainly 
seems probable from the three Zzves. 

In the Lzfe of St Teclo the names are given of eight suffragan 
Bishops said to have been actually living in his diocese.—Lzder 
Landavensis p. 624. The Zzfe several times speaks of his suffragan 
Bishops : ¢.g. pp. 102, 109. This is evidence of late date, but since 
there was nothing of the kind at the time when the life was written, 
it becomes the more clear that we have here true vestiges of the 
past. 

1 Haddan and Stubbs, vol. I. p. 281, 

2 Ryddmarch’s Lzfe of St David (Cambro-British Saints 136). 
The numbers may very well be exaggerated and untrustworthy ; but 
five, or six, or seven, is not easily exaggerated into one hundred 
and eighteen. 

8 Haddan and Stubbs, vol. I. p. 217. . 
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on the whole therefore it seems probable 
that side by side with a system of diocesan 
or kingdom-bishoprics which was only grow- 
ing into completeness, there still existed the 
remains of an older and more strictly Celtic 
system; and that matters were not more 
orderly in consequence. Other features of 
Celtic Church life, the prominence of monas- 
teries, the tendency to hereditary rule in them, 
are likewise clearly traceable ; and, it must 
be added, the Celtic laxity of morals. 


We need not describe how the Celtic pecu- 
liarities gradually gave way before the customs 
of the Western Church, and the influence of 
Canterbury increased. The story has been 
well told in Mr Newell’s learned Hzstory of 
the Welsh Church, a book which improves as 
it goes on, and gives an unrivalled picture of 
Giraldus and his times. Little by little the 
English influence increased; one by one 
Bishops were placed in the Welsh sees who 
had been consecrated by, or had made profes- 
sions of obedience to, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury; until at length in 1187 Arch- 
bishop Baldwin preached a crusade in Wales 
as Papal Legate, and in 1284 Archbishop 
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Peckham made a visitation of the Welsh 
dioceses as part of his province. 

From that time onward the Welsh and 
English Churches have been one. If the 
last stages of the process were not always 
carried out in the most regular and canonical 
way, at least they seem to have been received 
readily enough by the clergy and people as a 
whole. Certainly they were not merely the 
result of secularcauses. The union preceded, 
rather than followed, the conquest of Wales ; 
and the rigours of Edward I.’s wars were 
greatly lightened for the Welsh by Arch- 
bishop Peckham’s exertions.' And in spite 
of much neglect in later days, and much 
hardship in the appointment of Bishops 
ignorant of Welsh and non-resident, surely 
nobody who is conversant with the facts can 
doubt that the state of the Welsh dioceses 
was greatly improved, on the whole, by the 
union. If they have suffered much from 
neglect since then, it must also be borne in 
mind how much has been done in recent 
years for them. At the present day they are 
as integral a part of the Province of Canter- 


1 See the documents in Haddan and Stubbs, vol. I. pp. 526, 
533-545, 547; 548, 554, 555-562, 567-509. 
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bury as any other four dioceses, and at least 
as dear to the heart of all members of the 
Church. And probably nothing in recent 
years has roused the spirit of Churchmen in 
anything like the same degree as the attack 
made not long ago upon the dioceses which 
to this day represent the ancient Church 
which has seen the birth of the whole Anglican 
Communion. 


CHAPTER CLV. 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND THE ROMAN. 


We have now to consider the bearing of 
what has already been said upon our rela- 
tions with the Roman Communion. There 
is, or has been, a widespread reluctance to 
recognise the facts which have been set forth, 
based upon a vague idea that they weaken 
the position of the English Church in the 
face of Roman claims. To those who have 
been accustomed to rebut those claims by 
saying that we derive our origin from a 
Church which in no sense acknowledged the 
authority of the Roman, it naturally seems 
like a surrender to admit that the plea is 
based upon a total misapprehension of the 
facts. That it should be so is simply part 
of the Nemesis which must sooner or later 
overtake those who have been making use, 
however unintentionally, of a false argument. 


It ought hardly to be necessary to point 
109 
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out that such considerations should have no 
weight whatever with followers of Him who 
is the Truth. We are bound to seek for the 
truth, however it may affect us, and at what- 
ever cost. If our position were thereby 
broken down, it would only be so much the 
worse for a position which could no longer 
be ours; and we should have gained, not 
lost, by the exposure of its hollowness. As 
to this there can be no doubt. It is not our 
primary business to make a scientific frontier 
for ourselves, or to take up a good fighting 
position against opponents, but to ‘prove all 
things’ and ‘hold fast that which is good.’”* Of 
course, the natural man loves a praescriptio, 
an argument which puts his opponents out 
of court altogether, as much as Tertullian 
did ; but sooner or later it will always appear 
that such an argument involves the surrender 
of one side or other of the truth, a thing 
which the Catholic Christian dare not make. 
And the method in itself is, as Frederick 
Denison Maurice said,’ an outrage upon the 
truth itself. 


tr Thess va 20. 


® Ecclesiastical History of the First and Second Centuries p. 279 
(second edition). 
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Whatever the consequences might be, 
then, we should look to St Augustine as 
our apostle, and above all to the  noble- 
hearted Pope who sent him forth and lived 
to see his successes, Gregory the Great. We 
are not surprised to learn that their festivals 
were ordered to be kept as days of universal 
obligation, by the great Council of Clovesho.? 
For with Bede we say ‘ though he [Gregory] 
be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless 
he is unto us; for we are the seal of his 
apostleship in the Lord.’? And with Arch- 
bishop Bramhall :* ‘We do, with all thank- 
fulness to God, and honourable respect to his 
“memory, acknowledge, that that blessed Saint 
was the chief instrument, under God, to hold 
forth the first light of saving truth to the 
English nation, who did formerly “sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death”; 
whereby he did more truly merit the name 
of Great, than by possessing the chair of St 
Peter. And therefore whilst the sometimes 
flourishing, now poor persecuted,* Church of 

1 Haddan and Stubbs, vol. III. p. 368. 

2 Bede, HZ. ii. 1. 3 Works vol. I. p. 266 (ed. Haddan). 

4 Bramhall was writing under the Commonwealth; and the dis- 


course from which this passage is taken, 4 Just Vindication of the 
Church of England, was first printed in 1654. 
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“Semper honor nomenque suum laudesque mane- 
bunt.”’? 


But we may boldly say that the strength 
of our position is in no way touched by the 
fact that we have St Gregory to our father. 
Even if there had been no mission from 
Rome, and the British Church had done her 
duty in the conversion of the English, it 
would have been none the stronger: even 
if the Church of Iona had done none of her 
magnificent work in the north,—indeed, even 
if there had been no pre-Augustinian Chris- 
tianity in Britain, —it would have been none 
the weaker. There is of course a vast debt 
of gratitude due from a Church to her spiri- 
tual founders, and the fact has always been 
recognised, certainly not least by us ; but the 
canonical rights of the Church in question 
are in no wise thereby affected. Paul may 
plant, Apollos may water ; but it is God that 
giveth the increase.” And it is from God that 
the Church derives all her rights and privi- 
leges, by whatever channel they may come. 
With this subject I now proceed to deal. 


1 Verg., Aen. i. 609. 251 Corel 6; 
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I. 


When a new mission to the heathen is 
begun there are two distinct stages through 
which it must pass. (qa) In the first instance, 
one or more persons go forth or are sent 
forth, ordinarily of course under the authority 
of one to whom has been committed the 
function and the duty of sending them forth 
—viz., a Bishop or Bishops of the Catholic 
Church. The persons thus sent may be led 
by a Bishop, as Birinus of Wessex, or Bishop 
Corfe in our own day ; or by a priest, as St 
Boniface and William Broughton when they 
‘became missionaries ; or even conceivably 
by a deacon or a layman. In either of the 
latter cases, however, it will probably be- 
come necessary before long that the leader 
should be consecrated Bishop (as St Boniface 
was) in order that he may be able to confirm 
and ordain.’ And thus, as the work goes on 


1 We may compare the mission of St Philip the Deacon to 
Samaria. After a time it became necessary for the Apostles to 
send members of their jown body to Samaria to give his converts 
Confirmation : ‘who when they were come down, prayed for them 
that they might receive the Holy Ghost. . . . Then laid they 
their hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost’ (Acts viii. 


5-17). 
H 
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and converts are made, we have what may be 
called a mzssionary jurisdiction. The name 
indeed is modern ; but the thing itself is as 
old as the Apostles. A Bishop is there, and 
his people are there ; but as yet they are, so 
to speak, in leading strings. They are or 
should be under the pastoral care of some 
other Bishop or Synod of Bishops. (6) The 
newly-formed body grows and increases, and 
by degrees acquires a stable position. At 
length another step is taken; and the mission, 
with the concurrence of those under whose 
pastoral charge it has hitherto been, is formed 
into a diocese or dioceses, having the full 
machinery of the Catholic Church. Hence- 
forward it makes its own fortunes ; it ‘has its 
seed in itself.’ In other words, the mis- 
sionary jurisdiction has become a Church. 

Of course, many questions would yet re- 
main which might be settled now in this 
way, now in that, by synodical authority. 
And it would be easy to point out how many 
variations have taken place from this simple 
procedure at different times, and to ask many 
questions which it would be hard to answer 
in accordance with old precedents. For the 
Church did not start, as some people seem to 
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imagine, with a ready-made system of canon 
law which she forthwith proceeded to carry 
out. With her, practice precedes theory, and 
it is only by a very gradual process, which 
can never be said to have reached finality, 
that she has shaped her procedure. When 
brought face to face with new needs and new 
conditions, it may always be necessary for 
her to adapt herself to them, and take what- 
ever measures may be necessary to enable 
her to deal with them; such measures, of 
course, being always in accordance with the 
fundamental principles of her being. How- 
ever, for our purpose it is unnecessary to 
consider any one of these questions; for the 
two stages are to be seen normally and 
clearly enough in the case of Augustine’s 
mission. (@) He is sent forth, first as prior 
and then as abbat, under the authority of 
Gregory ; using, no doubt, the services of 
his own Roman Church,’ and acting in all 
things under the authority of Gregory as his 
Bishop. (6) The other stage is not less 
clearly set forth in Gregory’s letters to 
Augustine in 601. And although the genuine- 


i Asarule. See ante p. 53, note I. 
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ness of one of these—that which contains 
Gregory’s answers to Augustine’s questions 
—has been impugned by no less a person 
than the Abbé Duchesne,’ it is quite im- 
possible to doubt that it is Gregory’s. In- 
deed, in spite of the great names which are 
ranged on the other side,’ I find it hard to 
take the attack seriously, for to me the an- 
swers seem to bear witness to Gregory as their 
author throughout; and even a generation 
afterwards a forger would have ascribed very 
different language to him.’ Whilst with regard 
to the passage ‘ Non enim pro locis res, sed 


! Origines du Culle Chrétien p. 93 f. The Abbé, however, no 
longer holds this view. See Appendix H. 

2 Hinschins and Scherer have declared against the genuineness. 
See Dr Lowenfeld’s additions to Jaffé-Ewald, Regesta Pontificum 
vol. II. p. 698 (ed. 2). Ewald himself accepts them, but doubt- 
fully. —Jaffé-Ewald, Reg. Pontif. No. 1843. Dr Grisar thinks 
that the answers were put into writing in England by Lawrence 
himself, or by some other person soon afterwards, from the verbal 
instructions given by Gregory to Lawrence. —Civillé Cattolica 1892, 
vol. II. p. 46n:; ‘Noi pure seguiamo l’opinione di alcuni critici 
moderni, che tale documento, cosi com’ é, non sia genuino, cioé non 
sia stato scritto da Gregorio ; crediamo perd che tutto il suo contento 
si riferisca ad instruzioni che Lorenzo, legato di Agostino, recevette 
a viva voce da Gregorio. Lorenzo stesso, o forse pili tardi qualche 
altro, le avra messe per iscritto in Inghilterra.’ 

3 Cf. Mason, Adisston of St Augustine pp. viii. f, 67n. The 
letter is accepted as genuine by E. Hartmann, the editor of 
Gregory’s later letters in the Aonumenta Germaniae Historica, and 
by Pere Brou, S¢ Augustine etc. pp. 99 f. 
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pro rebus loca nobis amanda sunt,’! which 
the Abbé thought not natural in the mouth 
of a Roman, still less in that of a Pope,’ it is, 
as Mr W. J. Birkbeck long ago pointed out, 
only an adaptation of 2 Macc. v. 19 according 
to the Vulgate,‘ and as natural from Gregory 
as from anybody. Moreover the sentiment, so 
far from being unnatural in Gregory’s mouth, 
corresponds remarkably with a letter written 
on another occasion. In this letter, after de- 
claring emphatically that the Church of Con- 
stantinople is subject to the Apostolic See,° 
he goes on to say that he is willing to accept 
and follow the custom of even this rival 
Church in anything that is good.® 


1 In the answer to the second question. 

2 “Ce n’est pas un Romain, ni surtout un pape, qui efit pu écrire 
la phrase : Mon entm pro locis res, etc.’ op. cit. p. 94. 

3 In an unpublished lecture at Oxford. 

4 €Verum non propter locum, gentem ; sed propter gentem locum 
Deus elegit.’—2 Mace. vy. 19. 

5 See fost, p. 117. 

6 ¢Tamen si quid boni vel ipsa vel altera ecclesia habet, ego et 
minores meos quos ab illicitis prohibeo in bono imitari paratus sum. 
Stultus est enim qui in eo se primum existimat, ut bona quae viderit 
discere contemnat.’—S. Greg. Epp. lib. ix. 12, The whole letter is 
to the same effect. It is quoted inthe Life of Gregory by John the 
deacon (lib. ii, c. 21). With it may be compared the letter to 
Leander of Hispalis on single and trine immersion.—Z/¢. lib, i. 


43. 
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The internal evidence then is so clearly 
and decisively in favour of the genuineness 
of the letter that we could hardly refuse to 
recognise it even were there a great lack of 
external evidence. But as a matter of fact 
the external evidence is by no means incon- 
siderable. (a) The answers, as we have 
seen, are given by Bede,’ writing about a 
century and a quarter afterwards. He had 
derived many of his materials from the 
Abbat Albinus of St Augustine's at Canter- 
bury,” who had transmitted, through Nothelm 
the presbyter of St. Paul’s, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whatever seemed 
worthy of narration. Nothelm afterwards 
visited Rome, and there, with the permission 
of Pope Gregory II. (715-731) ‘found a num- 
ber of epistles of the blessed Pope Gregory 
and of other pontiffs,’) which he placed at 
Bede's disposal on his return.? Now Bede 
is so careful an historian that we may feel 
certain that he received Gregory’s answers 
through Nothelm, either from Canterbury or 
from Rome; otherwise he would have given 


1 Bede) Hiehaie27: 
2 He became abbat in 710. —Bede, H. £. v. 20. 
SBedee eel pra 
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us his authority. (6) In the year 736’ St 
Boniface wrote to Nothelm, now Archbishop 
of Canterbury, asking for a copy of the letter 
which contained the questions of Augustine 
with the answers of Gregory. And he goes 


1 This is fixed by the relation of the letter (S. Bonifacii Zpést. 
30; Jaffe Monumenta Moguntina p. 95) to that which precedes it. 
In the former Boniface is asking Pecthelm Bishop of Whithern for 
advice : the Frankish and Gallican priests affirm, he says, that a man 
who marries a widow to whose son he is godfather has committed 
the worst of crimes, Boniface knows of nothing in the old canons, 
nor in the decrees of popes, to this effect ; and accordingly he begs 
Pecthelm to send him anything that he can find upon the subject, 
and to give him his own advice. In the letter to Nothelm (whom 
he speaks of as having received the pall), after asking for Gregory’s 
answers (perhaps with a dim remembrance that this is the sort of 
_ case with which many of them deal) he goes on to ask for his advice, 
and incidentally tells us that it is an actual case: a certain man, 
he says, has done this. Meantime, too, he has written to Rome 
on the matter, for ‘the Romans assert this to be a sin, in fact a 
deadly sin, so that they must be divorced’; and he now asks 
Nothelm whether he finds this written in the decrees of the fathers, 
or the canons, or in Holy Writ, that he may know upon what 
authority such a judgment rests. ‘For I cannot by any means 
understand how in this one matter spiritual kinship in connection 
with marriage can be so great a sin, seeing that all we, sons and 
daughters of Christ and of His Church in Holy Baptism, are 
thereby made brothers and sisters.’ (The next letter to the English 
abbat Duddo deals with the same subject). 

Now it is clear that these two letters were written within a short 
time of one another, Pecthelm died in 735 (Flor. Wigorn. s. a.), 
and Nothelm received his pall in 736 (Flor. Wigorn. s. a.). The 
conclusion is obvious that Boniface wrote to Pecthelm at the very 
end of his life (possibly he may have received no answer owing to 
his death), and to Nothelm directly after he had received the pall, 
z.¢@. in 736, ; 
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on to beg Nothelm to examine carefully 
whether the letter is really St Gregory’s or 
not, since the registraries say that it could 
not be found in the registry of the Roman 
Church, when search was made for it. Now 
it must be noticed that the very fact that 
Boniface in this letter asks for the answers 
of Augustine proves that he was already 
aware of their existence. St Boniface was, 
after Bede himself, unquestionably the most 
learned Englishman of his day. It is pos- 
sible that he only knew of the answers of 
Gregory through Nothelm; on the other hand, 
as in this very letter he asks to be informed 
of the exact date of Augustine’s coming, it 
is not unlikely that he may have known of 
their existence before he left England in 
715. (c) But there remains the fact that the 
Papal registraries, to whom Boniface had 
written on the subject, declared that the 
letter could not be found in the registers of 
the Roman Church. And certainly it is not 
contained in the three collections of letters? 


1 Viz. the so-called Hadrianic Register, the Two Hundred 
Letters, and the Collectio Pauli: see P. Ewald’s article in the third 
volume of the Mewes Archiv. It is carefully summarised, with 
an admirable analysis, in Hodgkin, /taly and her Invaders vol. V. 
PP- 333-343. 
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which we have, each taken from Gregory’s 
Register. This however is no indication 
that the letter is not genuine. Many letters 
of the popes have come down to us which are 
not contained in their registers.’ In particu- 
lar, the letter of Gregory to the missionaries 
in Gaul, refusing to allow them to return, 
was apparently not contained in his Register, 
although its genuineness is beyond dispute. 
And moreover, as Dr Mason has pointed 
out, ‘the document is not exactly a letter. 
Bede calls it /zbel/us—a little book.’? Ina 
word then, the external evidence for the 
letter, though not equal to that for others 
of Gregory’s letters, is quite adequate ; and 
there is no possible reason for doubting its 
genuineness. 

In these letters Augustine’s work is placed 
on its own basis. He is to have nothing to 
do with Gaul, for England is his care; the 
Archbishop and his flock are recognised as 
the Church of the English, and provision is 


1 See Calendar of Papal Letters vol. 1. p. 1: * There are still 
extant in the Public Record Office, in the British Museum, and 
elsewhere, many original bulls of which no mention can be found 
in the Regesta.’ 

2 On the whole subject of the external evidence see Mason, 
Mission of St Augustine p. viii. f. 
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made for the life and growth of this Church, 
and for its liturgy. Nothing is clearer than 
that we have here an organised Church. The 
pastoral oversight which Gregory had whilst 
they were still a mission’ is now at an end ; 
and the English Church stands complete, 
side by side with the Roman and the Gallican. 
In a word, whatever belongs to a Church gua 
church, that the Ecclesia Anglorum has, just 
as the Roman or the Gallican has it, or the 
Alexandrian or African. 


LE 
But granted that the English Church is 


no longer a mission under the control ot 
Gregory, it may yet be asked whether no 
debt is due from a daughter Church to the 
mother Church from which she derives her 
origin. The answer is of course clear. 
Undoubtedly there is such a debt, and the 
fact has been at all times recognised. Such 
was the relationship between the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons and the Churches of 
Asia and Phrygia; between the British 
Church and the Gallican; between the Gothic 
(or some part of it) and the Cappadocian ; 


1 We are not at present speaking of his claims as Pope. 
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between the Abyssinian and the Alexandrian; 
between the Bulgarian (in some measure) 
and the Roman. This tie of gratitude and 
love found voice in mutual prayers in the 
Holy Mysteries; and we know that Churches 
always willingly recognised it (though there 
was no fixed or formal mode of expression) 
now in one way, now in another. Gratitude 
is not a thing that can be doled out by 
measure; and in this matter the way in which 
it expressed itself varied altogether in differ- 
ent cases. Sometimes the daughter Church 
adopted the rites of the mother, or sought 
her help in time of stress or danger, as did 
the British. Or again, we find one Church 
writing to the other in time of persecution, 
recording her martyrs’ triumphs, and asking 
for prayers, as did Lyons and Vienne, and 
the Goths.’ Or again, when the connection 

1 See the Acts of St Sabas, Acta Sanctorum April 12. He 
was a Gothic Christian who died a martyr’s death in the persecu- 
tion by their own heathen king Athanaric; and his body, with an 
account of his martyrdom, was sent to the mother Church of Cappa- 
docia by ‘the Church of God which is in Gotthia,’ The Acfa are 
a little corrupt, and Athanaric becomes A¢harid. But the story is 
certainly true in its main features: the arrival of the relics is 
referred to in two letters of St Basil—to Ascholius Bishop of 
Thessalonica, and Sorannus, the prefect of Thrace (Z//. clxiv., 


clxy.), and the name of St Sabas occurs in the ancient Gothic 
Calendar (Hodgkin, Ztaly and Her Invaders vol, I. p. 178 (ed. 2). 
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is very close, we may find the one Church 
receiving its chief Bishop at the hands of the 
other whilst continuing in every other way 
independent ; such seems to have been the 
relation of Abyssinia to Alexandria. 

Now this tie of gratitude and love towards 
our mother-Church was always fully recog- 
nised by the English Church in early days. 
She did not easily forget ‘the peace which 
St Gregory had sent us by the Bishop 
Augustine.? In fact, it was the willing 
deference which we rendered which made 
the gradual encroachments of the Papacy so 
easily successful. ‘Saxon England,’ in Mr 
J. M. Kemble’s words, ‘was essentially the 
child of Rome.’ And as Mr Freeman says, 
‘the English Church, the child of the Church 
of Rome, had always kept a strong reverence 
for her parent.* It was shown by gifts of 
money, by visits to the shrines of the 
Apostles, and in many other ways. English 
writers dwell again and again on the fact that 
the Roman Church was our mother, until the 
time came when it was a by-word amongst 


1 Eng. Chron. s.a. 785. 


2 The Saxons in England vol, Il. p. 367. See the whole 
passage. 
3 Short History of the Norman Conquest p. 137. 
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men, as John of Salisbury? and others tell us, 
that she behaved towards other Churches 
not as a mother but as a stepmother. But 
amoment’s thought will show that this debt 
of love and gratitude cannot be hardened 
down into a canonical obligation without 
ceasing to be what it is. Most certainly it 
was never so regarded in early days; the 
varying forms in which it manifested itself, 
and then always as a voluntary thing, is 
enough to show this. Our case stands on 
precisely the same grounds as that of others, 
and cannot be separated from them. The 
position of England with regard to Rome is 
that of Gaul with regard to Asia Minor, or 
Germany with regard to England. And as 
in their cases spiritual ancestry created no 
relation of dependence, so neither did it in 
ours. In truth the whole notion is nothing 
but an ignorant blunder. But it has seemed 
necessary to treat it at length because it is so 
widespread ; and above all because things of 


1 Polycraticus vi. 24, ‘Sicut enim dicebatur a multis, Romana 
ecclesia, quae mater omnium ecclesiarum est, se non tam matrem 
exhibet aliis, quam novercam.’ The same word is applied to the 
Roman Church or the Roman Court by the chronicler Matthew 
Paris, by the Emperor Frederick II., by the Lollards in 1395, and 
doubtless many others, 
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this kind often have a vague weight in the 
minds of those who would at once reject them 
if they were formally stated. 

Let us notice, before passing on, to what 
consequences we should ultimately be led if 
we regarded spiritual ancestry as involving 
canonical superiority. Not Rome but Jeru- 
salem is the first home of Christianity. The 
commission was given to go and baptize all 
nations ‘beginning at Jerusalem.’* There 
is a sense in which even ‘Jerusalem which 
now is’ isthe mother of us all; so that, 
on this assumption, we might be led to 
make use of language not unlike that of St 
Columban when he writes ‘ Rome is the head 
of the Churches of the world, saving the 
special prerogative of [Jerusalem] ¢he place of 


2 


the Lord's resurrection.’ ? 


Lo 


A further point yet remains to be con- 
sidered. Gregory was not only our father, 
but was also pope ; through him we owe our 
Christianity not simply to another Church, 


1 St. Luke xxiv. 47; Acts i. 8. 

2S. Columbani, Z. v. § 10; Migne, P.Z. vol. Ixxx. p. 601. 
Compare Pearson, Minor Theological Works vol. I. p. 327 f. ; and 
the authors there cited, 
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but to the Church of Rome. How then 
does this fact touch the position of the 
English Church ? 

Now it is evident that we have here to 
deal with two distinct questions which can 
only be regarded as one by a confusion of 
thought of a kind which is, however, far too 
common. Our obligation to Gregory for 
sending Augustine to us is none the greater 
because he happened to be Bishop of Rome, 
and not of Milan or Arles. And our canon- 
zcal position with regard to the Papacy is 
assuredly not affected by the fact that Pope 
Gregory sent Augustine to our shores. If 
_ the Pope is the source of spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, he is not more so to us because Gregory 
sent Augustine to us: if on the other hand 
he is not, the same fact will never make him 
so. The two things, as we have said, are fre- 
quently confused, as when Thietmar Bishop 
of Merseburg, writing early in the eleventh 
century, calls us ‘¢vzbutaries of Peter the 
Prince of the Apostles and spiritual sons of 
the Holy Father Gregory’*; but they are 


1 Chron. lib. viii. § 363 p. 215 (Script. Rer. Germ., Han- 
nover). With this may be compared Gest. 40d. Fontanellens., ap. 
Pertz, vol. II. p. 289: ‘. . . Anglorum, qui maxime familiares 
Apostolicae sedis semper existunt.’ 
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in reality quite distinct. The former we 
have already considered; with the latter, the 
claims of the Papacy in general, we shall 
now deal. 

(1) It is clear, to begin with, that the 
Papacy in Gregory’s time, even according to 
his own theory of his position, differed widely 
from that of later days. Let us try to see 
what it was. He claimed, as the successor 
of St Peter—a title given in earlier days to 
other Bishops too—a real primacy amongst 
the Bishops of the world, not only of honour 
but also of power. By virtue of his Apos- 
tolical authority he held it to be his right and 
duty to intervene wherever and whenever 
things were going wrong. He did so, be it 
said, with the utmost personal humility and 
deference, but yet with the most unflinching 
resolve not to forego what he considered to 
be the rights of his see. ‘I would rather 
die,’ he says, ‘than that the Church of blessed 
Peter should degenerate in my days.’? Ac- 
cordingly we find him asserting his authority 
on every occasion most unflinchingly. ‘1 
know not,’ he declares, ‘what Bishop is not 


1 Epp. lib, iv. 47. 
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subject to the Apostolic See, if they are to 
blame’*; and more particularly, with regard 
to the great rival Church of Constantinople, 
‘Who will doubt that it is subject to the 
Apostolic See?’? 

But a particular case will serve our purpose 
better than general statements. It happened 
that two presbyters, John of Chalcedon and 
Athanasius ‘one of the monks of Isauria,’® 
had been tried for heresy by judges appointed 
by the patriarch of Constantinople, the famous 
John the Faster. They were condemned, 
and one of them appears to have been beaten 
with rods. Thereupon they came to Rome 
to complain of their treatment, and Gregory 
espoused their cause, writing to Constanti- 
nople on their behalf. John seems to have 
made some demur ; for in July 593 Gregory 
wrote again rebuking him, and _ strongly 
urging that justice should be done.* The 
matter dragged on for years; but Gregory 
was resolute that the case should be re-heard, 


1 Epp. lib. ix. 59. 
2 Jb, lib, ix. 12. 
3 He was of the monastery of St Mila, called Tamnacus, in 
Lycaonia.—Z fp. lib. vi. 66. 
+ Zpp. lib. iii. 53. The date is given in Ewald’s edition (iii. 
52, M. G, H.). 
I 
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and wrote, in a letter to his friend the 
Patrician Narses, ‘God do so to me and 
more also, if I do not see to it that the 
canons of the Apostolic See are observed.’ ? 
At length, late in 595 or early in 596, Gregory 
so far prevailed that the Patriarch sent a 
statement of the case against them; and the 
two presbyters were tried before a Roman 
synod. John was acquitted, but Athanasius 
still remained under suspicion. Upon this 
Gregory wrote to the Patriarch informing 
him of the fact that ‘we disapproving of the 
senténcé of ~thes said) judgesiou! eo eade 
pronounce [John] catholic and free from all 
heresy,’ and requesting him to receive and 
defend him.? Here unfortunately our infor- 
mation fails ; we have no means of knowing 
for certain what John did. Some time later 
Athanasius made some explanation or re- 
cantation, and he also was sent back to Con- 
stantinople, in the days of John’s successor 
Cyriacus.? Once more we have no means 


1 Epp. lib. iv. 32. 

2 Epp. lib. vi. 15. In Gregory’s usual fashion, he writes to the 
Emperor and others at Constantinople to secure their aid in the 
furtherance of his aims. The tone of the letters is such as to show 
that he was very doubtful whether John would accede to his request. 

3 Epp. lib. vi. 66 5 vil. 5. 
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of knowing what happened, or how the whole 
matter struck the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople. It is possible that the proceedings did 
not end here.* But at least Gregory was 
satisfied. And in a letter written not long 
afterwards to the Bishop of Ravenna, he 
refers to the case in the following somewhat 
exaggerated terms :—‘ Nay, do not you your- 
self know that the suit of John the presbyter 
against John of Constantinople, our brother 
and fellow-bishop, came before the Apostolic 
See, and was settled by our sentence ?’? 
Such, then, is the position occupied in his 
own estimation by Pope Gregory. It would 
- have been recognised in general terms, though 
perhaps not in any particular case, by most of 
his contemporaries, at any rate in the West. 
The Irishman St Columban in writing to Pope 
Boniface IV. a few years after Gregory’s 
death addresses his letter as follows: ‘To 
the most beautiful Head of all the Churches 
of Europe, to the sweetest Pope, to the lofty 
Chief, to the Shepherd of Shepherds, to the 
most reverend Sentinel, the humblest to the 


1 They are again mentioned in a letter to the patriarchs of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, Z//. lib. vii. 34. 
2 Epp, lib, vi. 24. 
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highest, the least to the greatest, the rustic to 
the citizen, the mean speaker to the very 
eloquent, the last to the first, the foreigner to 
the native, the beggar to the very powerful. 
Oh, the new and strange marvel! a rare bird, 
even a dove,! dares to write to his father 
Boniface.” | The superscription, as Dr 
Hodgkin has said*® (not so the letter itself*), 
can only be described by ‘an epithet un- 
known to the dignity of history,’ viz. 
blarney. But Gregory would have been the 
first to say that it only described his actual 
position. 

And yet Dean Church’s statement that 
‘to be all that the title of universal Bishop 
practically and really signified, Gregory cer- 
tainly made no hesitating claim ’® cannot be 


1 ze. Columba. The Saint frequently calls himself by the 
Hebrew and Greek equivalents—‘ Peristera in Greek, Jonah in 
Hebrew.’ 

2S, Columbani, Z//. no. v. (wt spr). 

3 Jtaly and her Invaders vol. VI. p. 139. 

4 He tells the Pope that he has incurred suspicion of heresy, and 
warns him to be vigilant; since it was his predecessor Vigilius 
who, by his lack of vigilance, has brought confusion upon the 
Church. (Vigilius was the Pope who, in the course of the ‘ dismal 
controversy of the Three Chapters,’ as Dr Hodgkin calls it, pro- 
nounced judgments ‘at least four times directly contradictory to 
one another.’—Hutton, Church in the Sixth Century p, 121). 

5 The Letters of Pope Gregory I. (A¢iscellancous Essays p. 256). 
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unreservedly accepted as true. For a care- 
ful perusal of Gregory’s letters will show, I 
think, that his dealings with the West are of 
a somewhat different order from those with 
the East. Gregory no more rules the East 
than any of his successors, or indeed of his 
predecessors either. No doubt he unhesitat- 
ingly intervened in the East if anything was 
brought to his notice which seemed to call for 
it; but his intervention was of the nature of 
remonstrance rather than of actual exercise of 
power. In the West on the other hand (and 
for Gregory the West extends as far as Jus- 
tiniana Prima and Thessalonica), he governs, 
or rather supervises, of his own initiative. 
In the one case his action is exceptional 
and remedial ; in the other it is of the nature 
of ordinary executive. In the East he will 
intervene from without if things go wrong ; 
in the West he would like everything to be 
done under his direct supervision, even when 
everything is going on properly. In the 
West he acts as a ruler; in the East his 
action, however authoritative, is hardly to 
be looked upon as part of an ordinary pro- 
cedure.! Moreover the right of intervention 


1 This will at once appear, as we-haye said, from a study of 
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which he himself asserted he was willing to 
recognise in others; in fact we shall see 
presently that he was sometimes glad to 
welcome it, and to ask for it. Nor is this all. 
He himself certainly claimed to occupy a 
position which was unique; but unique in 
degree, so to speak, not in kind. Gregory 
never forgets that he is writing to his 
‘fellow-bishops.. The word is constantly 
used, and the thought is never absent from 
his mind when he is writing to them. He is 
one of them: superior it may be by virtue 
of the see which he occupies, but in no 
sense regarding himself as the source of 
their power. In fact, remembering that in 
the seventh century Constantinople was re- 
garded as being Asiatic rather than Euro- 
pean, Columban’s* form of address, ‘head of 
all the Churches of Europe,’* would perhaps 
Gregory’s correspondence. A convenient summary is given in 
Langen, Geschichte der rimischen Kirche vol. Il. pp. 418-486, or 
in the Regesta Pontificum. 

4 Columban’s blarney is not laid on carelessly, and his choice of 
the word Europe was probably deliberate. In a letter to Gregory 
himself, he calls him, amongst many other fine things, ‘the most 
august flower, so to speak, of all this languishing Europe.’— 
S. Columbani ZA. No. i. (ut supr.). 

2? We may compare the claim made by Pope Paschal II. in his 


famous letter to King. Henry I. and the English Bishops more than 
five hundred years afterwards:—‘Universum siquidem terrarum 
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express Gregory's position better than any 
other—especially if to Europe we add 
Numidia and Carthage. 


After all the best idea of Gregory's claims 
is that obtained from his repudiation of the 
title Universal Bishop. The facts are well 
known. In 587 a council was held at Con- 
stantinople, and in its acts the Patriarch 
John the Faster is called olkoumevtKos emioKOTOS, 
or, as the Latins rendered it, uxzversalis 
Lpiscopus.” There was nothing new in the 
title ; it or a like title had frequently been 
used before, both of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and of others. It had its origin 
in the East, where reverent forms of ad- 
dress were common; and as at first used 
it was generally given by persons whose 


orbem Dominus et Magister noster suis discipulis dispertivit, sed 
Europae fines Petro singulariter commusit et Paulo.’—Eadmeri Hist. 
Nov. p. 232 (Rolls Series). 

1 Where Gregory’s influence, largely owing to his friend Gen- 
nadius the Exarch, was even greater than in Gaul.—Bury, Zafer 
Roman Empire vol. Il. p. 153 f. 

2 There is an interesting series of articles by Dr H. Grisar S.J. in 
the Czviltd Cattolica, entitled 2/ Pontificato di S. Gregorio Magno 
nella storia della civilta cristiana, Of these No. 40 (Civ. Cattol. 
Feb. 1892, vol. I. p. 143 f.) deals with this subject ; and to it (as to 
others of the series) Iam much indebted. It is well treated also in 
Thomassin, Vetus et Nova Disciplina pars I. lib. i, cap. 11. 
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interest it was to flatter. Thus the title 
Ecumenical Patriarch was given to Dios- 
corus of Alexandria at the Robber Synod of 
Ephesus in 449,' and to Pope Leo in the 
letter of Theodore the Alexandrian deacon 
against Dioscorus, read at the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451.2 The earliest recorded 
instance of its application to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople is by a Syrian Synod held to 
condemn the Monophysite Severus of An- 
tioch in 518 or 519. On this occasion the 
Synod, in its epistle* to John II. of Constan- 
tinople calls him Ecumenical Patriarch.‘ 


1 Mansi, vol. VI. col. 855. 

2 7b, vol. VI. col. 1005 f. It was not offered by the Council 
itself to Leo, as Gregory wrongly said (Z//. lib. v. 18,20, etc.). 

5 Tt was read in the fifth session of the Council of Constantinople 
in 536 (Mansi, vol. VIII. col. 1093 f.). 

+ Gedeon, Iarpidpxo mivaxes (Constantinople [1885]) p. 220. 
The ascription of the title to John II. is specially noted as remark- 
able on the ground that it was not synodically conferred till seventy 
years afterwards, 

Grisar (p. 145 note 1) throws doubt upon the ascription of the 
title to the Patriarch of Constantinople at this date, but without 
sufficient reason. It is true that the Acts of the Council of Con- 
stantinople in 518, in the form given by Baronius (s.@.) and referred 
to by Thomassin (I. i. 11 § 6), are, as Baronius himself says, in- 
terpolated. But there is no reason whatever to think that this is 
the case with the synodical epistle of the Syrian Council. Indeed, 
it was probably the fact that the title occurred here that suggested 
it to the interpolator that he should add the words Ecumenical 
Patriarch to the name of John II. wherever it occurred. Bp Hefele 
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After this it is given to the patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople many times over by the Emperor 
Justinian’; and became especially though by 
no means exclusively appropriated to them. 
But as used at Constantinople? it was not 
intended to apply to the whole world; and, 
indeed in the Acts of the Council held there 
in 536 it is used both of the Patriarch and 
of the Pope.’ 

It is true, however, that what had hap- 
pened recently had involved more than this. 
In a great council of Eastern bishops held 


(Councils vol. IV. p. 119. Eng. tr.) does not doubt that the words 
are genuine in the synodic epistle of the Syrian Council. 

EColm/Usi wD len tit, 10, cap 754 JVovel/...75)10,.42,.etc., A 
still more exalted title is given to his Church in Cod. Just. lib. I. 
tit. ii. c. 24 :—Constantinopolitana ecclesia omnium aliarum est 
caput. 

2 ‘Dove per consuetudine di corte soprabbondavano i titole di 
onore.’—Grisar p, 153. Anastasius the Librarian tells us, in his 
preface to the Acts of the Second Council of Nicaea, that when he 
complained to the Greeks of their use of the word, ‘they replied 
that by Zcumenical they did not mean Universal as that he held a 
presidency over the whole world, but as presiding over a certain 
part of the world which is inhabited by Christians.’—Mansi, vol. 
XII. col. 987. So Raoul Glaber tells us in his A7zs¢. lib. iv. c. 1. 
(§ 2), that about 1024 A.D. the Greeks claimed that ‘ liceret 
ecclesiam Constantinopolitanam 77 so ovbe, sicuti Roma in universo, 
universalem dici et haberi.’ Cf. Langen of. cit. II. 412; he 
explains that d&menischer Bischof only meant, to the Easterns, 
Reichsbischof, 

> Mansi, vol. VIII. col. 895, 926. - 
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at Constantinople in 587, the patriarch John 
himself made use of the title in his subscrip- 
tion, and it was given to him throughout in 
the Acts of the Council. This was a dis- 
tinct step in advance’; and indeed the 
Greek Church reckons the title to have been 
formally given to the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople by this Council.? It is therefore not 
altogether to be wondered at that Pelagius 
of Rome took offence at the title and re- 
fused to recognise the Acts of the Council.’ 


1 Grisar, 22 supr. p. 144: John ‘fu il primo ad arrogarselo 
da sé medisimo e cid in una circostanza solennissima, vale a dire 
in un sinodo generale della Chiesa greca.’ 

2 Gedeon, of. cz¢t. p. 234. The next patriarch, Cyriacus, is called 
6 pera Tov "lwdvynvy Nynorevriy mp&ros olkoumevixds marpidpxns.— 
Pp. 235- 

3 So we know from S, Greg. Ep. lib. v. 18, 43. The so-called 
letter of Pelagius (No. vi [viii], Migne, P.Z. Ixxii. 738; Baron. 
Ann. Eccl, s.a. 587 § 5) is one of the Pseudo-Isidorian forgeries 
(Hinschius, Deer. Ps.-Jsid. p. 720). Here as elsewhere it is inter- 
esting to compare the genuine with the spurious, what Gregory 
actually said with what people two centuries or more afterwards 
thought Pelagius ovghtf to havesaid. The forged letter declares that 
John has taken the title, and has by its means presumed to sum- 
mon a general Council, ‘cum generalium synodorum convocandi 
auctoritas apostolicae sedi beati Petri singulari privilegio sit 
tradita.’ It goes on to adjure the bishops on no account to meet in 
synod ‘ absque auctoritate sedis apostolicae.’ And they are invited 
to pray that the Roman See, which by the Lord’s appointment is 
head of all the churches, may never lack or be spoiled of its privileges. 
The words italicised seem to be an echo of the title granted by 
the usurper Phocas to Pope Boniface IV. ‘ Hic rogante papa 
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Gregory the Great, like his predecessor, 
regarded the title seriously, and was greatly 
scandalized by it. He wrote in 595 to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, to the Emperor 
and Empress, and to the Patriarchs of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, protesting against the 
assumption of a name which would have 
belonged to himself if to anybody, but which 
he entirely repudiated, condemned and ana- 
thematized. Further, of his own authority 
he declared the Synod in which the title 
had been given to be null and void. He 
would not listen to those, like the Patriarch 
of Antioch, who tried to make him see how 
little the title meant in the East, and that 
it might be unwise to inflame the whole 
Church on such a small matter. To him the 
word was enough. However it might be 
understood at first, sooner or later it was sure 
to result in evil.’ 

However, Gregory's remonstrances came 
tonothing. The Patriarch of Constantinople 


Bonifacio statuit sedem Romanae et apostolicae ecclesiae caput esse 
omnium ecclesiarum, quia ecclesia Constantinopolitana prima se 
omnium ecclesiarum scribebat.’— Paulus, Hést, Lavgod. iv. 36; 
Agnell. Vit. Joan. c. 2. 

1 This I take to be the gist of Zp. lib. vil. 27. 
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continued to use the title’ without in any 
way encroaching upon the rights of other 
patriarchs,” and before the end of the century 
Gregory's own successors had taken the 
same title, and not without encroachment.* 
Now for our purpose it will be enough to 
notice three things: (a) the tone of Gregory's 
letters to the Patriarchs of Antioch and 
Alexandria ; (0) their position and rights as 
recognised by him; and (c) what it is that 
he repudiates in the ‘blasphemous title’ of 
Universal or Ecumenical Bishop (or Patri- 
arch, for the two titles are used indifferently). 
(a) The whole tone of Gregory’s letters—to 
both Patriarchs,* or to Anastasius of An- 
tioch,° or to Eulogius of Alexandria,°—is that 
of one who is addressing equals, not inferiors. 


1 Thomassin, I. i, 11. § 18. He is so styled many times over in 
the Acts of the Second Council of Nicaea (Sessio ii.), and often 
subsequently, 

2 It is no doubt true that at this time the Patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople were putting forward a claim to precedence over the Pope, 
by virtue of the civil status of new Rome. (Bury, Later Roman 
Empire vol. Il. p. 85 f.). But they put forward no claim to 
authority over other patriarchs by virtue of this title, or in any 
other way. 

3 See fost p. 146. 

4 Epp, lib. v. 43 ; vii. 343 etc. 

5 J, lib. v. 393 vii. 27; viii. 2; ete. 

5 7b, lib. vi. 60; vii. 403 viii, 29, 30; ix. 78; x. 353 etc. 
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‘No one of my predecessors,’ he says, ‘has 
ever consented to use so profanea title; since, 
if one Patriarch is called Universal, the name 
is derogated in the case of the others’!; or 
again, ‘that, by regarding the honour of all 
the bishops of the world they might so 
preserve their own before God Almighty, ? 
Eulogius, then in the throes of the Mono- 
thelite struggle, had tried to appease Gre- 
gory by giving the obnoxious title to him, 
and by promising to do as he had com- 
manded, and never to address the Patriarch 
of Constantinople by it. The Pope replies, 
‘I beg you will not speak of commanding, 
since I know who J am and who you 
are. In dignity you are my brothers, in 
character my fathers. I never commanded, 
but only wished to indicate what seemed to 
be useful. . . . You have thought fit to 
make use of the proud title, calling me Uni- 
versal Bishop. I beg your most sweet Holi- 
ness to do so no more. . . . I do not 
regard that as an honour whereby I know 
that my brethren’s honour is taken away. 
For the honour of the universal Church is 
my honour ; the solid welfare of my brethren 


1 Epp, lib. v- 43. _ 2 Jb. viii. 30. 
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is my honour. I am truly honoured when 
the honour due to each and all is not denied 
them. And when your Holiness calls me 
Universal Pope, you deny that you are your- 
self what you call me universally. Far be 
this from us.’? (6) But this is by no means 
all. Gregory recognises clearly that the 
Patriarch of Antioch? also sits in the chair of 
St Peter, and that Eulogius of Alexandria 
shares the same succession by virtue of the 
(supposed) foundation of his see by St Mark 
the disciple of “St *>Peters~ “a here Asuthat 
which binds us,’ he says, ‘in a special way to 
the Church of Alexandria, and constrains us, 
as by a special law, to be more devoted to 
it. For as it is known to all that the blessed 
Mark the evangelist was sent by St Peter 
the apostle to Alexandria, so we are bound 
together in the unity of the master and the 
disciple. It is as if I presided over the chair 
of St Mark the disciple, because of St Peter 
the master; and you over that of the master 
because of the disciple.’* ‘You have spoken 
to me about Peter’s chair,’ he writes to 
Eulogius again, ‘who yourself occupy Peter’s 
chair. And again, ‘Though there be many 


1 Epp, lib, viii. 30. 2 See Appendix I.  ° E%s. lib. vi. 60. 
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apostles, yet the see of the prince of the 
apostles alone has waxed strong, as regards 
the principality itself ; and this see, although 
in three places, is yet the see of one. For 
he himself exalted the see in which he both 
dwelt and laid down this life [Rome]. He 
himself adorned the see to which he sent his 
disciple the Evangelist [Alexandria]. And 
he likewise stablished the see in which, 
though he afterwards left it, he sat for seven 
years [Antioch]. Since therefore it is the 
See of one, and one See, over which three 
bishops by divine authority now rule, what- 
ever good I hear of you, this I reckon as 
-mine own.’* Other passages to the same 
effect might be given, but these are enough 
to make it quite clear that Gregory did not 
regard his position as absolutely unique, but 
rather claimed for his see a conjoint authority 


1 Epp. lib. vii. 40. ‘Itaque cum multi sint apostoli, pro ipso 
tamen principatu sola apostolorum principis sedes in auctoritate 
convaluit, quae in tribus locis unius est. Ipse enim sublimavit 
sedes, in qua etiam quiescere et praesentem vitam finere dignatus 
est. Ipse decoravit sedem, in qua evangelistam discipulum misit. 
Ipse firmavit sedem, in qua septem annis, quamvis decessurus, 
sedet. Cum ergo unius atque una est sedes, cui ex auctoritate 
divina tres nunc episcopi praesident, quicquid ergo de vobis boni 
audio, hoc mihi imputo.’ 
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with the sees of Antioch and Alexandria.’ 
Doubtless he ranked his own see first of the 
three, but it is the three together which 
share -the authority of »St Peter. > (cj), A 
third point, but the most important of all, 
can be stated shortly. John, he says, is 
really by this title ‘coveting to be named 
the only bishop,’” for, as he declares to the 
Bishops of Illyricum, ‘if one be Universal 
Bishop, it follows that you are not truly 
bishops at all.’? It follows, and to him the 
very idea is impious, that ‘if one bishop is 
named universal, and he falls, the Universal 
Church is shattered [in his fall].’* Gregory, 
in other words, is fighting against the very 
evil which the Papacy has set up in later 


1 Epp. v. 39, to Anastasius,—‘ Remember that thou rulest an 
Apostolic See’; viii. 29 to Eulogius,—‘ We have received with the 
lovingkindness with which it was sent the blessing of St Mark the 
Evangelist, nay rather of St Peter the Apostle;’ x. 35,—‘sit 
ergo illilaus, . . . cuius dona adhuc in sede Petri clamat vox 
Marci’; xiii. 41,—‘sanctissima sedes vestra, quae nostra est.’ 

2 7b. v.18, Cf. v. 21, to Constantina Augusta, in which he de- 
plores that ‘my aforesaid brother and fellow-bishop, despising all 
others, should desire to be called sole bishop.’ And vii. 33, to the 
Emperor Maurice : ‘ He who covets to be called sole bishop is ex- 
tolling himself above all bishops.’ 

3 7b, ix. 68: ‘si unus, ut putat, universalis est, restat ut vos 
episcopi non sitis.’ 

4 Jb, vii. 29. 
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days, and might almost have had the future 
of his own see in mind, instead of a title 
which was harmless as given to the patriarch 
of Constantinople. And his vehement words 
to the patriarch John might not unjustly be 
turned against his own successors. ‘Cer- 
tainly Paul the Apostle, when he heard cer- 
tain saying, ‘I am of Paul, I of Apollos, and 
I of Cephas” regarded with vehement horror 
such tearing asunder of the Body of the 
Lord, by which the members in a manner 
were joining themselves to other heads; 
and he exclaimed, saying ‘Was Paul 
crucified for you, or were ye baptized into 
the name of Paul?” If then he scouted the 
idea that members of the Lord’s body should 
be partially joined to other heads, as it were 
in addition to Christ, and they even the 
apostles themselves, what wilt thou say to 
Christ, the sole Head of the Universal 
Church, in the scrutiny of the last judgment ? 
thou who art attempting to subject all His 
members to thyself by the name Universal ? 
Peter, forsooth, the first of the 

Apostles, is but a member of the holy and 
universal Church ; and Paul, Andrew, John, 
what are they other than heads of single 

K 
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societies ? and yet they are all members 
under the One only Head.’ 


The real enemies against whom Gregory 
the Great fought are those of his own house- 
hold, viz. the popes who came after him. It 
is a small thing, by comparison, that from 
about 682 a.D. onwards? the title Ecumenical 


1 Epp. v. 18. This is one of the many passages which has been 
altered because it does not say enough. The true reading of the 
last sentence is ‘ Certe Petrus apostolorum primus membrum sanctae 
et universalis ecclesiae est,’ etc. In some editions afostolus takes 
the place of apostolorum and primus becomes przmum : thus read- 
ing that Peter is the ‘first member’ of the Church. And some- 
times afostolorum becomes apostolus and membrium is left out ; by 
which device St Peter is made head of the Church and the sense of 
the whole epistle perverted. 

2 Pope Leo II. is called papa oecutmentcus by the Emperor Con- 
stantine IV. (Pogonatus) in 682 (Mansi, XI. 713) ; and the title 
episcopus unztversalis appears soon afterwards. According to 
Gieseler (Church History vol. II. p. 184), the latter title is first 
found in the Liber Diurnus, cap. iii. tit. 6, in the Promissio fidei 
Episcopi [Romae]; this, which he dates between 682 and 685, is 
probably somewhat later. And Pope Stephen IV. is called ed7s- 
copis universalis by the Lateran Council of 769 (Mansi, XII. 625). 

I know of no grounds for the statement commonly made (e. : 
by Bramhall, /Vorks vol. I, p. 131, ed. Haddan; and Milman, 
Latin Christianity vol, U1. p. 311) that Boniface IV. (A.D. 607) 
assumed the title. And the first set of Acts of the Council of fifty 
bishops and presbyters at Rome in 679, under Pope Agatho (Mansi, 
XI. 179 f.; Haddan and Stubbs, III. 131), in which the Pope is 
called unzversalis papa, is not contemporary. They are based upon 
the Acts given by Eddi and William of Malmesbury, in which the 
title does not appear, (Eddi., Vet, Welfr, c. xxix.; W. Malmesb. 
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Bishop or Pope, which Gregory had con- 
sidered anti-Christian, is commonly used by 
his successors. But it is far more really 
significant that all the later development of 
the Papacy has been obtained by means of that 
practical annihilation of the episcopate against 
which Gregory so strongly and so _ persis- 
tently protested. In one way after another 
these encroachments have been carried out, 
though the subject need not be followed out 
in detail here. It may suffice to say that, as 
the result of medieval theories of Papal mon- 
archy, of the support derived from the forged 
decretals, of the oath of fealty imposed on 
bishops, of encroachments on episcopal elec- 
tions, of the new meaning gradually given to 
the pallium, of the multiplication of legations 
and appeals, the later Papacy became an 
entirely different thing from what it was in 
Gregory’s days. 

Above all, in the interests of the Papacy 
was invented the extraordinary theory that 
bishops derive only the power of order 
from their ordination, and need a grant of 


G. Ponti. iii. § 100; Haddan and Stubbs, III. p. 136. The best 
text is that given in Hamilton’s edition of the Gesta Pontificum, 
Rolls Series p, 222, note b, from a MS. of the eleventh century.) 
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jurisdiction from the Pope before they can 
exercise their functions. And thus the 
apostolic ministry is practically abolished, 
and the whole meaning of Church authority 
is altered. _ Experience has only shown 
more and more clearly the profound truth 
of Bramhall’s words, that ‘Episcopal rights 
and papal claims are inconsistent.’* For 
it is even more true than when he wrote 
that ‘the Bishop and Court of Rome have 
swerved from those certain and true prin- 
ciples of “Catholic religion. . . . have 
abused that power which was committed 
to their trust by Christ, or by His Church 

. . have usurped more authority than 
ad belong unto them . . . have en- 
grossed all Episcopal jurisdiction to them- 
selves, leaving the bishops of the land but 
ciphers in their own dioceses.’ ” 

Nor is the growth of the Papacy itself the 
only thing to be taken into account. For as 
the Papacy grew in its pretensions, so too its 
influence in England grew wider and ever 
wider. The Pope, once more to quote 
Bramhall,* ‘winded himself into England by 


1 Works vol. If. p. 529 (ed. Haddan). 
2 7b, vol. I. p. 166, SOA VOl wae pag ts 
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degrees’; and the relation of the later pre- 
Reformation popes to the English Church is 
something that Gregory himself never con- 
templated and could hardly have believed 
possible. So that even if the English Church 
had owed canonical obedience to the Papacy 
as it was in Gregory’s time, it assuredly 
owed none to the novel erections of them 
that came after. 


But another conclusion will be seen to 
follow quite clearly from what has been said. 
Gregory’s Papacy falls under the same con- 
demnation which he himself, by anticipation, 
~ hurls against his successors. For Gregory's 
Papacy is an innovation against the whole 
spirit and constitution of the Catholic Church 
quite as much as that of later days. And it 
is equally wanting in all authority save that 
of the Popes themselves—an authority which 
begs the whdle question. We meet it by 
the ancient principle of law: Quod ab tio 
fuit invalidum tractu temporis non con- 
valescit. The error may have waxen old, 
but older still is the truth of which it is the 
perversion. The further we go back, the less 
of this error there is; and hardly a single 
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stage in its growth can point to canonical 
sanction, or the consent of those upon whose 
rights it had encroached. 

So well moreover has this fact been re- 
cognised by advocates of the Papacy that 
every nerve has been strained to prove that 
the most modern inventions were there from 
the beginning.’ Accordingly, vague rhetorical 
expressions have been interpreted as if they 
were mathematical formulae. Complimentary 
language which is passed over in the case 
of other bishops is rigorously pressed in 
the case of popes. The words of ancient 
canons are enlarged and transferred so 
as to apply to cases and things which their 
authors never dreamed of; and where this 
has proved insufficient, there has been a con- 
tinual tendency to fill up the measure with 
forged documents and citations. One by one 
these have been torn away, often by the hands 
of distinguished Roman Catholic scholars ; 
one by one they have been renounced and 


1 «The misfortune of Rome is not only that her constructiveness 
has been inconsequent and has incorporated usages subversive of 
the original theory, but that she does practically repudiate schemes 
of ‘development ” erected in her behalf. Her scholars are re- 
quired to prove her most modern inventions to be primitive.’— 
Archbishop Benson, Cygriaz p. 98. 
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discredited on all hands. But they have done 
their work, and the fabric which they were 
brought forward to bolster up now stands, as 
we cannot but think, by nothing but a prae- 
seviptio of its own. 

That it should do excellent work in its 
own sphere we can well believe; but that an 
erection so supported can have no locus stand 
as against the English Church we are cer- 
tain. As against such claims her position is 
perfectly clear, and her rights can be sub- 
stantiated at every point. As against the 
territorial claim, it is certain that Britain was 
outside the limits of the Roman patriarchate 
strictly so called’; much more therefore was 
pagan England. As against claims arising 
from the fact of Augustine’s mission, we 
have already shown that spiritual parentage 
does not involve canonical rights. As against 
the Roman theory of jurisdiction mentioned 
above, that Bishops derive their jurisdiction 
solely from the Pope ?—a theory which even 


1 See Bingham, Aztiguities book IX. c. i. §§ gf. 

2 Manning, Petré Privilegium i. 17, iii. 55; and Palmieri, 7rac- 
tatus de Romano Pontifice p. 440, ‘ Consequitur iurisdictionem 
huiusmodi esse vere episcopalem in universam ecclesiam, ideoque 
Romanum Pontificem in ipsos Episcopos iurisdictionem episco- 
palem habere’; p. 447, Thesis xix. ‘. . . ideoque Episcopi 
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in the Roman communion has only become 
dominant within the last two centuries‘\—we 
assert the doctrine of ancient days, that order 
and jurisdiction are alike given in ordina- 
tion. Every Bishop by virtue of his con- 
secration has in himself all that belongs by 
Divine appointment to the ministry of Christ; 
and the Episcopal body is at once the mouth- 
piece of the Church and the organ of its 
authority. In one sense every Bishop is a 


iurisdictionem ordinariam in suis Ecclesiis non a Christo immediate 
habent sed immediate a Vicario Christi, cui praeterea iure divino 
potestas competit eligendi Episcopos modumque electionis eorum 
determinandi.’ 

1 Tn illustration of the statement in the text it may suffice to say: 
(1) The great theologians of the fifteenth century—Thomas of 
Walden, Gerson, Nicholas of Cusa, Tostatus of Avila—held the 
older Catholic doctrine, not the modern Roman. (2) The question 
was hotly discussed at the Council of Trent in October 1562, 
most of the non-Italian Bishops repudiating the theory that 
episcopal jurisdiction came from the Pope. (Paleotti, Acta Concilii 
Tridentint p. 293 f.; Le Plat, Wonum. ad hist. Conc. Trid. tom. 
V. pp. 576 f.; Pallavacini, Storia del Concilio di Trento lib. xviii. 
cc. 14, 15). (3) The older view was still held by the great Gallican 
divines throughout the seventeenth century. See Bossuet, Dey. 
Decl, Cler, Gallic. lib. viii. passim, especially cc. 11, 14, 153 
Thomassin, Vetus e¢ Nova Disciplina pars I. lib. i. c. 50, § 13 cf. 
pars II. lib. i. c. 47, §3. (4) It is affirmed in all its force by the 
great Portuguese theologian Pereira in his Zentativa Theologica, 
first published in 1766. 

The modern Roman doctrine grew gradually, like most modern 
Roman doctrines. At the Council of Trent the view was put for- 
ward by the Abbat of the Canons Regular ‘ Episcopatus quidem 
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Bishop of the Universal Church!; and in 
case of need, by virtue of the commission 
given by our Lord to His apostles, he can 
perform all the functions of the Episcopate 
anywhere and everywhere. Ordinarily of 
course he may not do this without a grievous 
breach of Church discipline; for clearly if 
it were done it would lead to nothing but 
confusion and discord.? And so at his con- 
secration a Bishop’s hands are tied, so to 
speak, by his Episcopal brethren, so that he 
may not exercise his office within the diocese 
of another Bishop. His action is canonically 
restricted to a particular sphere—a diocese or 
the like. But this tying of his hands is of 
an altogether different order from the Com- 
mission itself which he has received. The 
one is a matter of ecclesiastical order ; the 
other of divine grace. His full powers are 


esse Juris divini, sicut et Papatus ; sed applicationem Papatus esse 
Juris ecclesiastici.’ (Paleotti, Acéa p. 300). A similar view was 
held by Vasquez and other Spanish Jesuits half a century later. 
Even in the present century it is instructive to compare Liebermann 
(Institutiones Theologicae lib. Il. art. iv. § 185), with Perrone 
(Praelectiones Theologicae, vol. Il. p. 267 f.—De Locis Theologicis, 
pars. i. sect. I. cap. 3), and Palmieri (wdc supr.). 

1 See Bingham, Antiquities book II. chap. v. § f. 

2 Yet even so, be it observed, his act is not ¢fso facto null and 
void. 
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there, though they may be restrained for 
reasons of practical usefulness. And if the 
good of the Church demands it, the restraint 
may be removed by the same power which 
imposed it. Nay more: seeing that the 
necessity for the free exercise of his powers 
will probably arise, if at all, from some default 
in the episcopal body, it mayin urgent cases be 
necessary for him to act on his own initiative. 
Thus for instance when the world was over- 
run with heresy, so that it was difficult for 
Catholics to secure ordination, the great 
Athanasius made no scruple to ordain in the 
cities which he passed through, on his way 
back to Alexandria from exile’: and the 
same thing was done by Eusebius of Samo- 
sata, and Epiphanius.2, It was no doubt 
not strictly regular; but neither were the 
circumstances which made it necessary. And 
Epiphanius ‘vindicated his practice upon 
the strength of this principle; that in cases 
of pressing necessity, such as this was, where 
the interest of God was to be served, every 


1 Socrates, H. Z. ii. 24. We are specially told that his action 
was objected to by the sticklers for strict regularity of that day, as 
being contrary to ecclesiastical order. 

2 See Bingham, Antigzitres book II. chap. v. § 3. 
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Bishop had power to act in any part of the 
Church: for though all Bishops had their 
particular churches to officiate in, and were 
not ordinarily to exceed their own bounds ; 
yet the love of Christ was a rule above all ; 
and therefore men were not barely to con- 
sider the thing that was done, but the cir- 
cumstances of the action, the time, the 
manner, the persons for whose sake, and the 
end for which it was done.’ ? 

It is thus clear that none but canonical 
impediments exist to restrain a Bishop from 
exercising his functions universally. He 
may not canonically act in the diocese of 
any other Bishop or contrary to the mind of 
his brethren of the Episcopate. But out- 
side these limits he is free to act, whether in 
his own diocese or in heathen lands. Indeed, 
he has received his share in the Apostolical 
commission to ‘all nations’; and this being 
so, not only has he the fullest liberty to 
preach to the heathen, but it is his bounden 
duty to do it, so far as he can. 

It is in the free exercise of these functions 
of the Christian ministry that the English 


1 Bingham, wz supy. 
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Church has lived and grown. And none of 
the bondage of papal restrictions could take 
away the liberty wherewith our Saviour 
Christ hath made His people free. 


APPENDIX A (p. 19). 


THE BRITISH CHURCH NOT A CHURCH OF 
BAPTISTS. 


Ir is worth while giving the facts with regard to 
this strange fable in some detail. Fabyan himself 
died in 1511 or 1512; and his Chronicle was pub- 
lished after his death. Four editions appeared during 
the sixteenth century: in 1516, 1533, 1542, and 1559. 
In his account of the interview of Augustine with the 
British bishops, Fabyan mentions the three stipulations 
made by Augustine, and gives the second of them as 
follows :—‘ The second, y‘ y* geve christendome to y® 
children in y* maner y‘ is vsed in y° chyrche of Rome.’ 
(Bede ii. 2: ‘Ut ministerium baptizandi . . . iuxta 
morem sanctae Romanae et apostolicae ecclesiae com- 
pleatis.’) But in the third and fourth editions the 
passage stands: ‘The second THAT YE GIVE CHRISTEN- 
DOME TO CHILDREN. ‘There can be little doubt that 
the alteration was made deliberately, since in the edition 
of 1542 a number of other changes were made; e.g. 
Bishop of Rome is substituted for Pope, Becket becomes 
a traiterous Bishop instead of a glorious martyr, and so 
on. And even if it were an accidental blunder in the 
third edition, it could hardly be so in the fourth, which 
in the address ‘The Printer to the Reader’ is said 
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to have been compared with the original. The alteration 
thus appears to have been made by some unscrupulous 
foe of infant baptism, and is no more in agreement with 
the original than it is with the words of Bede; which 
clearly relate to some ritual point, the precise nature 
of which can hardly be determined with certainty in our 
day. (See Mr H. A. Wilson’s dissertation in Mason, 
Mission of St Augustine pp. 248 f.) 

But here comes the importance of the point. The 
mutilated passage in the later editions of Fabyan is 
quoted by Mr Ivimey in his History of British Baptists 
(vol. I. p. 42 f.) as authority for the statement that 
Augustine found adult Baptism the rule in the British 
Church. Mr Ivimey was aware that Calamy and others 
had (rightly) explained that the difference was merely 
one of ritual, but he himself rejected this explanation. 
He knew also (p. 53) that the reading of Fabyan which 
he adopted was not to be found in every edition ; but 
he was content to assume, without inquiry as to dates, 
that the additional words were an interpolation; whereas 
they are part of the original text. 

On the authority of Mr Ivimey the statement has fre- 
quently been repeated, and down to this day many of 
our Baptist brethren have asserted (of course in all good 
faith) that Augustine found and displaced a British 
Church of Baptists. 


APPENDIX BB. (p. 61). 
AUGUSTINE'S FIRST BAND OF MISSIONARIES. 


WE have little evidence to enable us to determine how 
Augustine’s first missionary band was composed. Of 
those who landed in 597, said to have been about forty 
in number (viri, ut ferunt, ferme XL. :—Bede, H.ZL. i. 
25) some were Frankish interpreters; and these were 
to be presbyters according to Gregory’s directions.! 
There is nothing in Bede’s language to tell us what 
proportion the Franks bore to the Romans, but judging 
by the analogy of many earlier and later monastic 
‘missions,’ ? it is not improbable that the Romans may 


1 See the letter to Theoderic and Theodebert, and that to Brune- 
childa. 

2 To mention two examples :—(1) In the Dialogues of Gregory 
the Great himself we are told that St Benedict of Nursia, whilst he 
was dwelling in his cave (‘il sagro Speco’) above Subiaco, founded 
twelve monasteries, each consisting of twelve monks with an abbat 
atitshead. (S. Greg. Magn., Déa/. ii. 3). (2) When, in 1115, the 
abbey of Citeaux sent forth St Bernard to found Clairvaux, and 
thus to be the real founder of the Cistercian order, he was sent forth 
with twelve brethren. (Bollandist Life of St Bernard in Acta 
Sanctorum, Aug. tom. IV. die 20° § 5 : duodecim monachi loco xii. 
apostolorum cum tertiodecimo abbate qui loco Christi eis prae- 
ponitur). 
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have been twelve in number, in addition to their 
leader.! 

But we cannot identify even this smaller number or 
Roman missionaries. And indeed when we set aside 
Mellitus, Justus, Paulinus and Rufinianus, of whom we 
are expressly informed that they were amongst those sent 
with Lawrence and Peter in 601,” there seem only to 
remain six, amongst those whose names are known to 
us, who can have been old enough to have accompanied 
St Augustine in 596. These are Lawrence the pres- 
byter, Peter and John, both monks, James the deacon, 
Honorius afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Romanus afterwards Bishop of Rochester. 


1 Bassenge (p. 21) rejecting the suggestion of Pagi that most of 
Augustine’s band were Franks, holds that there cannot well have 
been more than one Frankish interpreter to each Roman missionary. 
But there is nothing to prevent our thinking that Frankish clergy 
might be willing to come to England for other purposes than simply 
to interpret, more especially when we consider the relations of Kent 
with the mainland and Gregory’s implied rebuke of their neglect in 
the past. 

The Bishop of London describes the mission party as consisting 
of ‘one or two teachers and a regularly organised choir.”—Guar- 
dian, July 14, 1897, p. 1121 (Report of a sermon in Canterbury 
Cathedral), 

2 Bede, H.Z. i. 29. These four were all monks, and Mellitus, 
it seems, was already an abbat,—probably simply as leader of a new 
mission, See Gregory’s letter to the bishops of Gaul, Zf¢. lib. xi. 
58: ‘aliquantos monachos cum dilectissimis et communibus filiis 
Laurentio presbytero et Mellito abbate.’ 

8 Three other possible names are given by the chroniclers 
Thorn and Elmham: they are those of Gratiosus, Petronius and 
Nathanael, said to have been the fourth, fifth and sixth abbats of 
Canterbury. The first is said to have been a Roman by birth, and 
the third to have accompanied Mellitus and Paulinus to England. 
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All of these accordingly, with the exception of the 
last, are named by Pére Brou! as members of Augus- 
tine’s first band of missionaries. It is worth considering 
the names in detail. 


(1) Laurentius. 


Laurentius was consecrated by Augustine before his 
death, to be his own successor. There can be no ques- 
tion that he was a member of the first band of mis- 
sionaries, since he was sent by Augustine to Gregory 
to announce their success in 597, and returned with 
Mellitus and the second band in 6or. 

But a further question suggests itself with regard to 
him. Augustine, we are told, sent to Rome ‘ Laurentium 
presbyterum et Petrum monachum ;’* and Gregory speaks 
of the monks whom he has sent to England ‘ cum 
_ Laurentio presbytero et Mellito abbate.’* Does this imply 
that Lawrence was nota monk? And, ifso, since Gregory 
is said to have sent Augustine ‘and with him a number 
of other monks’ (ef alios plures cum eo monachos),* and 
since, as we have seen above, the Frankish interpreters 
were to be priests, must we not conclude that Lawrence 
was one of their number? 

Such was the opinion of the Oratorian Le Cointe in 


It is of course possible that lists of the early abbats were preserved 
at St Augustine’s ; but Bede mentions none of these names, and 
there is so much that is clearly legendary in the narratives of Thorn 
and Elmham that the very existence of these three men must be 
considered doubtful. 

1 St Augustin etc. p. 40. 

2 Bede, H.£. i. 27. 

3 Epp. lib. xi. 543 cf lib. xi. 58. 

£ Bede, HL. i. 23. 
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the seventeenth century.! He further supports it by 
pointing out that Lawrence did not flee when Mellitus 
and Justus did, and explains the fact by supposing that 
he had less to fear from King Eadbald, himself half a 
Frank, than the Italians had. But the theory, tempting 
as it is, must be givenup. As Bassenge points out, it was 
the vision of St Peter ? which restrained him from flight. 
Further, the biographers of Gregory, and especially 
the monk of Streanzeshalch, * expressly declare that 
Laurentius was sent by St Gregory ; and an inscription + 


1 Annales ecclestastict Francorum Il. 691; af. Bassenge, of. 
czt. p. 20. 

2 “verstehe, seines Gewissens.’ 

SFer LO, 

4 The inscription is printed in Montalembert’s Monks of the West 
(vol. III. p. 334, Eng. Tr.), as ‘transcribed by the friendly hand of 
an eloquent monk of our time and country, Father Hyacinth, of the 
Barefooted Carmelites’ [M. Hyacinthe Loyson]. It is reprinted 
less exactly ina letter in the Guardian for June 30, 1897. It is 
given by Montalembert as follows :— 

EX HOC MONASTERIO 
PRODIERVNT 


S.GREGORIVS.M.FVNDATOR.ET. PARENS.—S. ELV- 
THERIVS. AB.—S.HILARION.AB.—S.AVGVSTINVS. 
ANGLOR.APOST .—S. LAVRENTIVS. CANTUAR. ARCH- 
IEP .—S . MELLITVS.LONDINEN. EP.MOX.ARCHIEP. 
CANTVAR.—S.JVSTVS EP. ROFFENSIS.—S.PAVLINVS. 
EP. EBORAC .—S . MAXIMIANVS .SYRACVSAN , EP .— 
SS. ANTONIVS . MERVLVS. ET. JOANNES . MONACHI. 
S.PETRVS.AB. CANTVAR. 


HONORIVS . ARCHIEP . CANTVAR .— MARINIANVS 
ARCHIEP . RAVEN .—PROBVS . XENODOCHI . IEROSO- 
LYMIT.CURATOR.A.'S. GREGORIO. ELECT.—SABINVS 
. CALLIPOLIT . EP .—FELIX . MESSANEN . EP .—GRE- 
GORIVS. DIAC. CARD.S. EUSTACH. 
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in the cloister of St Andrew (now St Gregory) at Rome 
expressly mentions Lawrence as having gone forth from 
it.1 But a sufficiently convincing argument against 
Lawrence’s having been a Frank is that from the silence 
of Bede and other early writers. It is hardly conceivable 
that so important a fact, profoundly modifying the whole 
conception of the mission, could have been passed over 
by everybody ; and on this ground alone it seems certain 
that he must have been a Roman. 

The question yet remains, however, whether he was a 
monk: for whilst the language of both Gregory and 
Bede would lead us to think that he was not, it is hard 
to see how a secular priest could have any place in a 
body of monks; and such is the description given to 
Gregory’s band many times over. Many writers, includ- 
ing Le Cointe and Bishop Stubbs, consider him to have 
. been a secular priest ; on the other hand, the Canterbury 
writers insist upon it that he was a monk, and they are 
followed by Mabillon.* On the strength of the inscrip- 
tion on the Church of S. Gregorio, Dr Bassenge takes 
the same view, and appears to think that the ascription 
of the title presbyter to Laurentius is to be accounted 
for by the supposition that he may have been the only 
priest, besides Augustine, in the little band of Italians ; 
or indeed that he may have been ordained by Augustine 


HIC.ETIAM . DIU. VIXIT’. M.GREGORII.MATER.S, 
SILVIA.HOC. MAXIME. COLENDA.QVOD. TANTVM, 
PIETATIS. SAPIENTIAE . ET. DOCTRINAE, LVMEN , 
PEPERERIT. 

1 See Bassenge p. 20. 

2 See Bishop Stubbs in Dzct, Chr. Biog. vol. III. p. 631. 
Pére Brou thinks that he was probably of the secular clergy, Op, 
cit, DP. 40. 
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after his own consecration.! This can hardly have 
been the case. For although it was an exceptional thing 
in Gregory’s day for monks to be in Holy Orders, yet it 
is incredible that the Pope who directed that a priest 
should accompany heathen boys on a journey into Italy, 
to baptize any who might fall sick by the way, should 
have sent forth a band of missionaries in which there 
was only one priest, or two. 

The question whether Laurentius was a monk would 
seem really to turn upon the genuineness and early date 
of the inscription mentioned above. Nothing less than 
this could suffice to prove him a monk in the face of 
Gregory’s and Augustine’s language ; on the other hand, 
if this be genuine and of early date, it must be con- 
clusive, and we must explain his being called,‘ presbyter 
in some other way. 

The monastery of St Andrew has passed through 
many vicissitudes, and the church itself has been rebuilt 
more than once.? But whatever may be the date of the 
inscription as it stands, it would seem clearly to be a 
reproduction of one of early date, probably not long 
after the restoration of the monastery by Gregory II. 
This is shown by the list ot names: the latest, with the 
possible exception of Gregory the cardinal deacon, being 


1 Op. cit. p. 20 n. 

2 Gregorovius, History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages 
vol. II. p. 102; Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome p. 229 f.3 
Hare, Walks in Rome vol. I. pp. 200-203. It was deserted during 
the Lombard troubles, like Monte Cassino, and was restored in the 
time of Gregory II. (A.D. 715-731). Then again it was destroyed 
in the later middle ages, and restored as a Camaldolese convent in 
1573; whilst further restorations were made by Cardinal Scipio 
Borghese in 1633-4, and by Francesco Ferrari in 1734. 
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Archbishop Honorius of Canterbury, who died in 653. 
All the rest, with the same exception, are well known to 
us from the writings of Gregory the Great. And al- 
though the list certainly could not have been compiled 
from these writings (for in some cases they do not tell 
us that the persons named were monks), yet the un- 
designed coincidences with them are such as clearly to 
point to the genuineness and early date of the docu- 
ment.1 The same inference is to be drawn from the 
fact that Paulinus is spoken of as bishop, not archbishop, 
of York: for had the inscription been drawn up much 
after the time of Archbishop Egbert (a.p. 734) he would 
probably have received the latter title. On the other 
hand many things combine to forbid our dating it too 
early: (a) Honorius is mentioned as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which dignity he did not receive till a.p. 
627. (6) Paulinus, once more, is called Saint; he did 
not die till 644, and the title is not likely to have been 


1 Thus Eleutherius, abbat of St Mark’s at Spoleto, was a great 
personal friend of Gregory (Dial. iii. 33), but we are not told that 
he was a monk of St Andrew’s. Hilarion and Maximian had 
actually trained Gregory himself (Joan. Diac. Vit. S. Greg. i. 6). 
Antony, Merulus and Johnare mentioned as three blameless monks 
of St Andrew’s who had died there (Déa/. iv. 47). Probus is 
several times spoken of as Abbat of St Andrew’s, and once (Z//. 
xiii. 29) in connection with the xeodochium at Jerusalem (see the 
Description of Jerusalem by Antoninus Martyr, cc. xxili., viii.— 
Palestine Pilgrim’s Text Society, vol. II.), which was a constant 
object of Gregory’s care (Joan. ‘Diac. Vet, S. Greg. ii. 7; Williams, 
Holy City vol. I. p. 334). Marinianus (wrongly called Martini- 
anus by Gams, Series Episcoporum) is mentioned in ZZ. v. 51, 
etc., as having been sent by Gregory to Ravenna, And both Felix 
‘and Sabinus occur frequently, the latter however as Sabinianus. 

He is omitted altogether by Gams.) 
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given to him until some time after his death. (c) The in- 
formation which it displays is imperfect ; the compiler 
apparently thinks that Justus died at Rochester, and 
knows nothing of his three years at Canterbury. (d) 
His information is actually erroneous in one case ; for it 
certainly is not the fact that Eleutherius was brought up 
at St Andrew’s, though he died there in Gregory’s arms, 
probably about 585 a.p.1_ (e) Lastly, the description of 
Gregory the deacon is such as could hardly have been 
given before the beginning of the eighth century ; for 
although the office which he held—deacon in charge of 
the oratory of St Eustachius—doubtless existed in the 
time of the great pope,” yet he would hardly have been 
described as cardinal deacon of St Eustachius until con- 
siderably later.? Still, the fact remains that we have 
here a genuine inscription of about one hundred years 
after the event, ze. of the time of Bede himself. And 
this being so it is impossible to doubt that Lawrence 
had really been a monk of St Andrew’s. 

But it does not therefore follow that he continued to 
be a monk: and the language of Gregory and Bede is 
probably to be accounted for by the fact that Laurentius 
had been released from the cloister by Augustine. For 
an examination of Gregory’s letters will show that he 


1 See Dict. Chr, Biog. vol. Il. p. 79. 

2 St Eustachius was one of the oldest dzaconies in Rome.—De 
Mas Latrie, Zrésor de Chronologie p. 1175. 

5 It is true that in Gregory’s own time the title diaconus cardt- 
nalis was given to the deacon in charge of a diaconza, whether in 
Rome or elsewhere (S. Greg. I. Zf/. lib. i. 15, vi. 113 cf. Du 
Cange s.v.). And in the form for the ordination of a deacon in 
the Sacramentary which bears his name, the candidate is declared 
to have been elected deacon of such-and-such a Church (Migne, 
£. L. vol. Ixxviii. col. 221; cf. col. 484). 
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probably does not mean simply that the monk 
Laurentius was in priest’s orders. When he is speaking 
of a monk who is also in holy orders, Gregory’s custom 
is to give, or at least to imply, both descriptions. He 
calls his namesake Gregory, for instance, presbyter et 
abbas (Epp. lib. i. 9); Senator is the same (lib. xiii. 8), 
and Martin is diaconus et abbas (lib. vii. 18); whilst a 
certain Paulinus is described as presbyter monasterti S. 
Lrasmi (lib. i. 243 cf. lib. ix. 37) Moreover, whilst 
monks might be ordained in their monasteries in order 
to say mass for the brethren (lib. vi. 42, vii. 43), if 
ordained for that purpose they must remain there and 
not exercise their office outside (lib. ix. 92). And so 
strictly was this rule kept that when in 594 the Church 
of St Pancras at Rome was taken from the clergy who 
formerly served it and handed over to a monastery, 
Gregory directed Maurus the abbat to secure a [secular] 
priest who should say mass there, dwelling in the mon- 
astery and receiving his sustenance thence. On the 
other hand, if they were found fit for holy orders monks 
might be ordained for outside work.? Such was the 
case with one Cosmas, who from being a monk had 
been made subdeacon and then priest ;? and many 
other instances might be given. In such a case how- 


1 Ppp. lib. iv. 18: praecipimus ut peregrinum illic non desinas 
adhibere presbyterum, qui sacra missarum possit solemnia celebrare, 
Quem tamen et in monasterio tuo habitare, et inde vitae subsidia 
habere necesse est. 

2 Epp. lib. i. 18; cf. vi. 28, to Bishop Candidus of Orvieto: 
yobis licentiam damus monachos de monasteriis in tua parochia 
positis cum consensu abbatis sui tollere et presbyteros ordinare, 

3 Epp. lib. xiii, 28: qui ex monacho monasterii S. Luciae.. . 
factus subdiaconus atque postea . . . presbyter dicitur ordinatus. 
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ever he no longer had any power in the monastery ;* 
the two things were to be kept entirely distinct. A man 
might not be at once a beneficed priest and an abbat ;? 
and again, an abbat who was elected to be bishop must 
forthwith cease to be abbat.2 A monk was one who 
lived in a monastery according to rule; it followed that 
one who was no longer a sharer in the common life and 
subject to the rule was no longer a monk.* 

In all probability this was the case with Laurentius the 
presbyter. 


(2) Other Members of the Mission. 


(a) Peter. There is no question that he also was of 
St Andrew’s at Rome, and that he was a member of 
the original mission. He became the first abbat of the 
monastery of SS. Peter and Paul (afterwards St Augus- 
tine) at Canterbury, was sent to Gaul as legate of the 
English Church (gatus Galliam missus) probably in 
606, but was drowned off the coast of France at a place 
called Amfleat, probably close to Boulogne.® 

(6) John. It is somewhat more doubtful whether he 
was a member of the first mission. He is not the same 
John who is mentioned in the inscription given above ; 
and his coming to England is only known to us by a 


1 Epp. lib. vii. 43 3 cf. lib. viii. 15. 

2 Epp. lib. ivi 11, vs Te 

3 Epp. lib. xiii, 8. Canterbury was an exception to this rule, 
and there were others. 

* Of course the vows which he had taken were still binding. 
Gregory never overlooked the fault of his friend Venantius, who 
left his monastery and married a wife. They continued friends, 
but to the end of his life Gregory was afraid that his friend had 
committed a mortal sin. See Dict. Chr. Biog. vol. IV. p. 1105. 

SE BedesHaeeiasss 
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passage in Bede’s Chronicle, in which, following the 
Liber Pontificalis, he says that Gregory sent to Britain 
Augustine, Mellitus and John.!_ Perhaps on the whole 
it is more probable that he came with Augustine; but 
the fact cannot be considered certain. According to 
the late Canterbury writers he succeeded Peter as abbat 
in 607 and died in 618: he is mentioned in a spurious 
Bull of Pope Boniface IV.,? which however may not 
improbably have taken the place of a genuine one now 
lost. 

(c) James (or Jacob) the Deacon. In him we have to 
do with a very well-known person; viz. the heroic 
deacon who accompanied Paulinus to the north in 626, 
remained there on the flight of Paulinus in 633, took 
part in the Council of Whitby in 664, and survived, as 
Bede tells us, ‘even to our own days.’* This, one 
would suppose, must at least mean that Bede could re- 
member the time when he was alive. Now if he died 
(say) about 585, when Bede was twelve years old, he 
could not have been alive at the time of Augustine’s 
coming unless he died at the age of ninety. And if he 
came with Augustine even as a boy of fifteen, this would 
bring his age at his death up to one hundred and five. 
It is therefore very unlikely that he can have been a 
member of Augustine’s band. 


1 Bede, Chronicon sub regno Mauricii; Liber Fontir, vol. I. 
p- 312. 

2 Haddan and Stubbs, vol. III. p. 67. 

3 Bede gives both Jacobus and Jacob ; and it is hard to see why 
in his case the Old Testament form of the name should not be pre- 
served, more especially as his name is probably preserved in Aik- 
burgh. 

4 Bede, 7, Z. i. 16; nostra usque tempora permansit, 
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(d) Honorius. We are told in the Roman inscrip- 
tion that he was of the monastery of St Andrew: and 
this is confirmed by the statement of Pope Zacharias to 
St Boniface that Honorius had been sent to England 
from the Holy See! Bede further says that he was 
‘one of the disciples of the blessed Pope Gregory.’ ? 
As he became archbishop in 627 and died in 653, it is 
by no means impossible that he may have been one of 
the original companions of Augustine; but we have no 
knowledge on the subject. 

(ce) Romanus. Little is known of him but that he 
became the second bishop of Rochester in 624, and that 
shortly afterwards he was sent by archbishop Justus as 
his legate to the Pope. He travelled safely as far as 
Provence, but was drowned in the Italic sea. Bishop 
Stubbs thinks that ‘he was probably one of the mission- 
aries sent by St Gregory to Britain with Augustine.’ * 
As far as the dates are concerned it is by no means 
improbable. 


In a word then, Augustine’s first band included 
Laurentius and Peter, probably Romanus, and perhaps 
also John and Honorius. But beyond these we have 
no knowledge whatever. 


1S. Bonif. £A4. No. 66 (Jaflé, AZonumenta Moguntina p. 185). 

2 H, £. lib. v. c. 19 (Plummer, vol. I. p. 323). 

3 Bede, HZ, lib. ii. c. 20: ad Honorium papam a Iusto archi- 
episcopo legatarius missus. 

+ Dict, Chron, Biog. vol. TV. p. 553. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE FRANKISH INTER- 
PRETERS. 


I INFER that the Frankish interpreters could understand 
and be understood by the English peoples from what is 
told us in the life of St Gregory of Utrecht by St 
Liudger.t According to this, when St Boniface was on 
his way to Hesse from Frisia (in the fall of 721), he came 
to the convent of Palatiolum on the banks of the Moselle, 
near Treves, over which the pious widow Addula (or 
Adela) presided as abbess. The charter by which this 
convent was endowed is extant, and makes it clear that 
Addula was not only the abbess of Palatiolum, but its 
foundress, and that she was the daughter of Dagobert II. 
of Austrasia (674-679), and therefore a Frank of the 
Franks.* 

The following day after Mass, which Boniface was 
accustomed to say almost daily,® they were sitting at 


1 In Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. Bened. vol. II. part ii. pp. 319 f. 
Pertz, JZ. G. Script. vol. XV. part i. pp. 66f. It is certainly 
genuine, being referred to in the life of Liudger by Altfrid, his 
successor in the see of Miinster.— Vit. Liudgeri lib. ii. c. 6. 

2 Hontheim, Historda Trevirensis vol. I. p. 88 f. 3 reprinted in 
Migne, ?.Z. vol. Ixxxvii. col. 1312. The date of the charter is 
kal. Apr. [690]. 

8 Vit. Greg. Traject. c. iii, 
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meat ; and itso happened that Adela’s grandson Gregory, 
a boy of fourteen or fifteen, the son of her son Alberic, 
was chosen to read the appointed portion of Scripture. 
He read very well, we are told, for his age. When he 
had finished, the saint asked him if he understood what 
he had been reading (evidently in Latin). He replied 
that he did, and proceeded to repeat it. ‘I did not ask 
you, my son, to read it over again,’ said Boniface, ‘ but 
to give me the meaning of it in your mother-tongue.’ 4 
This he could not do. ‘Would you like me to do it for 
you?’ ‘Yes.’ Then said the blessed Boniface, ‘ Now 
read it over again from the beginning, and read care- 
fully.’ And whilst he did so, the holy teacher arose, and 
began in a clear voice to expound it to the Mother and all 
who were present. Thereupon, with a boy’s enthusiastic 
devotion for the great missionary, Gregory begged to be 
allowed to accompany him on his journey, much to the 
dismay of his grandmother, who tried in vain to hold 
him back. However, being a wise woman,? she at 
length gave way. Gregory went with Boniface, and ulti- 
mately, not long after the death of St Willibrord in 739, 
became abbat of Trajectum or Utrecht. 

Now doubtless it does not certainly follow from what 
has been narrated that St Boniface’s own language was 
much the same as the mother-tongue of Gregory. He 
might conceivably have learned to speak the Frankish 
tongue before this time. Nevertheless, I believe that it 
was not so, and that the West Saxon Winfrith and the 
Frankish Gregory could understand one another. For 


1 ¢Secundum proprietatem linguae tuae, et secundum naturalem 
parentum tuorum loquelam.’ 
2 *Quia prudens erat femina,’ 
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as yet the former had only lived (for any length of time) 
amongst the Frisians, whose language was certainly 
closely akin to that of the Engleand Saxon. And more- 
over, full as are our records of St Boniface’s times, there 
are, so far as I am aware, no signs whatever which would 
point to a wide difference between the Frankish and 
English languages, whilst there are many which point to 
a fairly close resemblance between Frankish and Frisian. 

Of course, in the southern half of Gaul this Teutonic 
speech very rapidly died out; but in the northern half 
(excluding Armorica) it must have been general until 
long after the time of Augustine’s mission. Whilst 
further east it never really died out at all. 


APPENDIX D (p. 62). 
THE DATE OF ETHELBERT'S MARRIAGE. 


THE indications given us on this subject by contem- 
porary chroniclers are somewhat confused, and the most 
contradictory conclusions have been arrived at by modern 
writers. In view of the fact that of two writers, whose 
works have appeared during the present year, one dates 
it before 560 and the other after 589, a detailed investi- 
gation may not be considered superfluous. 

To state first the ‘ fixed points ’ of the inquiry :— 

(a) Clotaire I. was the youngest son of Clovis, and 
received a share in the kingdom on his father’s 
death. In 524 his brother Clodomir died, fight- 
ing against the Burgundians, and Clotaire straight- 
way married his widow Guntheuca (ec mora : 
Greg. Turon. Hist. Fy, iii. 6). 

(2) Charibert was his second son and succeeded to 
part of his dominions, with Paris as his capital, 
on his death in 561. He married Ingoberga 
(Charibertus rex Ingobergam accepit uxorem: 
Greg. Turon. iv. 26. It is recorded after the 
invasions of the Avars in 562; but we may find 
reason to think that the marriage took place 
earlier). They had one daughter Bertha! or 


' Berthafledis and Chrodechildis, both daughters of Charibert, 
were only half-sisters of Bertha, 
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Adelburga (Greg. Turon. iv. 26; ix. 26, where 
she is called fZiam unicam of Ingoberga). Chari- 
bert died at the end of 5671 (Richter, Axnalen 
d. deutschen Geschichte I. p. 68 s.a.; Martin, 
fist. de France V1. 43; and especially Greg. Turon. 
Opp. p. 759 note 2, M. G. H.). 

(c) Ingoberga lived on for many years, and died at 
length in 589 (Greg. Turon. ix. 26: anno quarto 
decimo Childeberthi regis). At the close of her 
life she sent for Gregory, and through him left 
gifts to the churches of Tours and Le Mans. 
Then after a few months (post paucus mensis) she 
died, being then, as he thought, in her seventieth 
year (septuagesimo, ut arbitror, vitae anno). 

(2) As to Ethelbert, he died on February 24, 616; 
and Bede tells that he had reigned fifty and six 
years (7. £. ii. 5), which would bring his acces- 
sion to the beginning of 560, or even a few 
months earlier. The Chronicle is inconsistent 
with itself; it says (s.a. 565) that he ascended the 
throne in 565, and reigned fifty-three years, whilst 
(s.a. 616) it copies Bede’s statement that he 
died in 616. Here Bede is evidently the better 
authority, and we may conclude that he came to 
the throne in or about 560. 

In one MS. of the Chronicle (F, s.a.) it is stated 
that Ethelbert was born in 552 4.p. If so, he was 
eight years old when he succeeded his father, and 
fought against the West Saxons at Wimbledon 
(Eng. Chron. s.a. 568; Green, AZaking of England 


1 Many other dates have been given; but this is certainly right. 
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p. 111 n.) as a boy of sixteen. The manuscript 
in question is late in date (twelfth century), and 
in places abbreviates the text; but it has many 
additions peculiar to it, relating to Kentish affairs, 
and especially ecclesiastical affairs. (M. H. B., 
Introd. p. 76 ; A. S. Chron., #..S., vol. I. p. xix.). 
In other words, it clearly comes from Canterbury: 
and in this case its authority is enough to denote 
that Ethelbert was still a boy when he became 
king.? 

(ec) As to the marriage itself our indications are of 
the slightest character. Bede (i. 25) tells us in- 
deed that Ethelbert had received Bertha a parent- 
zius on the condition that she should maintain 
her faith. This might seem to show that Bertha 
was married before the death of Charibert ; but 
a parentibus may only mean ‘ from her kindred.’? 
Gregory of Tours tells us in one passage (/7/7s¢. 27, 
iv. 26) that Bertha ‘in Ganthia virum accipiens 
est deducta,’ and in another (ix. 26) that Ingo- 
berga died ‘relinquens filiam unicam, quam in 
Canthia regis cuiusdam filius matrimonio copula- 
vit.” But Gregory’s Latinity is such that no con- 


1 The very fact that minors were so rarely called to rule over 
English kingdoms is in favour of the genuineness of this instance. 
And if, as seems probable, he was the only survivor of the royal 
race, it would be a good reason for an early marriage. 

2 JT am aware that Dr Bassenge has rejected this as eine gehtinst- 
elte Deutung (op. cit. p. 38f.) ; but it seems to me an eminently 
natural expression for Bada to use if he did not know anything 
definitely about her father and mother, but simply desired to say 
that she was married from her own people. For parens see Du 
Cange s.v. 
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clusion can safely be drawn from his use of the 
perfect tense. 

One thing however is very clear: Gregory is 
very ill-informed on the subject. And considering 
his relations with the royal race in the latter part 
of his life, and especially with Ingoberga, this is 
a strong argument for an early date! And 
another is supplied by the other Gregory. The 
great Pope could hardly blame Bertha as he cer- 
tainly does (Z/. xi. 29) for her remissness in not 
bringing her husband to Christ long ago (jamdu- 
dum) unless their married life was already of 
considerable length. 

(/) Lastly, as to Bertha’s children. They were Ead- 
bald and Ethelburga, known by the pet name 
of Tata.? (i.) Eadbald, who was unbaptized, 
succeeded his father in 616, and at once, in 
accordance with the heathen English custom, 
married Ethelbert’s widow.? So he was thena 
man of some age.* Moreover, the fact that he 


1 Gregory became Bishop of Tours in 573: if the marriage had 
taken place after this, he must surely have known the name of the 
bridegroom. 

2 Such pet names were common amongst the English ; but this 
one may point to the fact that Ethelburga was considerably younger 
than her brother. 

3 A second wife, otherwise unknown. It was evidently a com- 
mon custom amongst the English, although both Bede and Asser 
speak of itas unknown. See Kemble, Saxons in England vol. 
II. p. 407. 

4 As is also shown by the fact that Ethelbert mentions his name 
in his donation to Rochester Cathedral on April 28, 604. 
See Haddan and Stubbs, vol. III. p. 52. 

M 
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was not baptized is inexplicable but on one of 
two grounds: either Bertha must have died 
whilst he was still an infant, or else he must have 
come to years of discretion before 597; in the 
latter case we know that Ethelbert would allow no 
force to be used to bring him to baptism.! The 
former supposition is impossible, for we know 
that Bertha was alive till after 601, from Gregory’s 
letter already referred to,? which was written in 
July of that year. He was therefore of age in 597. 
In course of time Eadbald was converted to 
Christianity. So when Eadwine of Northumbria 
asked his sister Ethelburga in marriage, Eadbald 
refused to allow him to marry her until he 
promised her the privilege of free Christian 
worship. 

King Eadbald died in the year 640, leaving 
two sons, Eormenred and Earcombert, of whom 
the latter succeeded him (Bede iii. 8, xg. Chron. 
s.a.640). The relations between the two sons 
are variously recorded by later writers®; but 
the accounts are such as to make it clear that 
the two sons were adults at the death of their 
father, and that in all probability the former was 
already dead, leaving two sons. (ii.) As to 
Ethelburga, she married Eadwine in 625 and 
bore him a daughter in the early summer of the 
following year. (Bede ii. 14, Lg. Chron.: 
Paulinus was consecrated July 21, 625, and 
Eanfled baptized on Whitsun Eve, June 8, 626.) 


1 Bede i, 26. 2° ESP. Mlb xi, 20; 
3 See Bishop Stubbs in Dect. Chr. Biog. vol. Il. pp. 17, 134. 
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Eadwine was then ‘a middle-aged widower,! but 
that does not quite decide for us what sort of 
age he was likely to look for in a second wife.” 
Ethelburga bore him two 'sons and one other 
daughter: Wuscfrea, Ethelhun, and Etheldreda. 
The two latter died soon after baptism, and were 
buried at York: and when the widowed Queen 
fled southwards under the escort of Paulinus in 
633, she bore with her Eanfled and Wuscfrea 
(Bede ii. 20). Taking these facts into account, 
it is clear that she cannot have been more than 
thirty-five or forty at the time of her marriage. 


From these data it follows that we cannot build upon 
the actual words used by any one chronicler. (1) If vegds 
cuiusdam filius means that Ethelbert had not ascended 
the throne at the time of his marriage, he must have 
been married before he was in his teens. Or even 
rejecting altogether the statement as to his birth in 552, 
we must conclude that Ethelburga, a daughter of this 
marriage of 560 (or earlier), herself married in 625 and 
bore four children. (2) 1f ‘Charibertus vex uxorem 
recepit’ is to be taken literally, we must conclude that 
some time after 561 the Frankish king Charibert, himself 
some six years younger, married a lady of forty-two ® or 
more (and it was not a political match), who bore him a 
daughter. Further, it will follow that Ethelbert, a boy-king 


1 Coenburga, daughter of the Mercian king Cearl, had borne him 
two sons. Bede ii. 14. 

2 Bishop Browne, Church in these Islands before Augustine p. 21 

3 With Gregory’s opportunities of knowing, his statement (az/¢ 
p. 163) cannot be taken to mean that she /ooked seventy in 589. 
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in 560, married a wife who was born after 562, and that 
two great-grandchildren had been born of their race 
before 540 (ante p. 166). (3) If a parentibus means 
from her father and mother, it will follow that Ethel- 
bert’s marriage took place before Ingoberga left her 
husband on account of his infidelity, ze. before c. 564 ; 
and we are landed in much the same difficulties as 
before. (4) Above all, those who think that Ethelbert 
married Bertha after the death of Ingoberga have to face 
the fact that great-grandchildren of this marriage were 
alive in 640. 

The following statement seems to meet all the essen- 
tial facts of the case: (1) Charibert was born about 
5273 certainly not earlier than 526, probably not much 
later. (2) He married Ingoberga in 550 or 551, she 
being then thirty-one or thirty-two years of age. After 
the birth of their child Bertha he neglected her and 
took to evil courses.1. (3) Bertha was married between 
571 and 573 to the young Ethelbert of Kent, she her- 
self being then twenty or twenty-two years of age. The 
facts of his position will account for an early marriage on 
the part of Ethelbert ; whilst if the marriage took place 
before 573 (when Gregory became Bishop of Tours), 
the paucity of Gregory’s information is accounted for 
(4) Eadbald may thus have been already of age before the 
baptism of Ethelbert, and the fact that he was unbap- 
tized at his accession is accounted for. Again, if he 
was born about 575 he may easily have had two grand- 


1 Greg. Turon. iy. 26. The exact date does not matter for our 
purposes, but it was probably not long after 555. 

It may be pointed out that Ingoberga was some seven years 
older than her husband; but a Frankish king of the sixth century 
needed no excuse for evil-doing, 
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children living in 640. (5) On the other hand, Ethel- 
burga may have been born fifteen or sixteen years 
later,—as late as 590!; we have already noticed that 
her name of Tata may point to her being much younger. 
In that case she was about thirty-five years of age when 
Eadwine married her in 625. 

I think then that no date for Ethelbert’s marriage 
suits the known facts so well as 571-573. 


1 There may well have been other children between Eadbald 
and Ethelburga, who died young. And as Ethelbert had no par- 
ticular interest for Bede before his conversion, the fact that he 
speaks of none is no difficulty. 


APPENDIX E (p. 64). 
THE LANDING PLACE OF AUGUSTINE. 


As I have said, Professor McKenny Hughes’s general 
conclusion seems to me to be clearly established, viz., 
that Augustine landed at Richborough itself, which was 
then an island, and was accounted to be part of 
Thanet. For ‘Richborough stood in a somewhat 
similar relation as regards the Isle of Thanet to that in 
which Elmley or Harty Island stand to the Isle of 
Sheppey. Elmley and Harty Island are separated by 
tidal water from Sheppey, and yet they are always 
accounted to belong to it. It would seem, from the 
straightforward expressions of Thorn, that in his time 
Richborough Island was in like manner accounted to 
belong to Thanet’ (p. 231). 

I am unable to follow him, however, on one or two 
minor points. 

r. I am not convinced that when Bede says that the 
Wantsum was ¢vansmeadbilis in two places he means that 
‘it could be crossed in two places only’ (p. 219), Ze. 
by means of a boat. No doubt the word ¢ransmeabilis 
in itself means no more; and Professor Hughes is 
able to show that there are many places where, at the 
present day, it is hardly possible to cross with a boat. 
But Bede must surely mean that it could be forded in 
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two places. The man shown off Wall-end in Hasted’s 
map (reproduced in Prof. Montagu Burrows’s Cingu 
Ports p. 20), may not actually be crossing to Thanet; 
but it seems to me that there can be no question as to 
the two monks shown as crossing to Thanet! in the map 
at present in the library of Trinity Hall, and reproduced 
by Mr Elton in his Origins of English History (map 
IX.). If this is so, the river could be waded at one 
place, and probably also at the other. The name of the 
one place where the river could be crossed on foot is 
preserved for us in St Nicholas-at-Wade ?; the other, I 
believe, was not far from Richborough. 

2. The distinction drawn by Prof. Hughes, following 
Mr Sharpe’s paper, between the fort and the mititary 
station of Richborough (p. 233; cf. p. 227, ‘Rich- 
borough, or, to be quite exact, the Port of Rich- 
borough’), seems to me to be overdrawn. /ortus 
Ritupis (or the like) is used in the Antonine Itinerary 
in precisely the same way as Portus Dubris or Portus 
Lemanis; and in neither case can we infer that the 
anchorage and the military station were distinct. No 
doubt the anchorage must be where there is water ; and 
in this case therefore it must have been to the south- 
east of the Castle, towards the modern Sandwich. But 
it can hardly be supposed that they were two distinct 
places, separated by a mile or more of impassable swamp. 


1 There isa boat shown in the same map, and it has been sug- 
gested that it is the ferry boat, to which they are wading. But as 
the boat is pointing down the river, not across, this does not seem 
very likely. 

2 IT am not aware of any evidence whatever for the suggestion 
that in Old or Middle English wadzizg might possibly mean crossing 
in a boat ! 
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3. No doubt the course of the Roman road from 
Canterbury is directly towards the modern Sandwich ; 
but still it may have gone to Richborough Castle. It 
may simply have followed the dryer ground, and diverted 
its course at length, through Cooper S¢veef, to Rich- 
borough. At any rate it is hard to believe that ‘the 
only safe and sure route to [Richborough Castle] in 
those days was to get to the shore lower down the 
Wantsum, and go up with the tide in a boat’ (p. 233). 
And it is simply impossible that this can have been the 
case in Roman days. The very first necessity for a 
military station on an island amongst marshes would be 
to make a safe and trustworthy causeway; and the 
Romans would not have rested content without this for 
a day. 

These however are subsidiary points, and in no case 
bear upon the main contention of Prof. Hughes’s disser- 
tation 


APPENDIX F (p. 69). 
THES GLUT OM MELE: PALETUM, 


THE history of the Pallium has been dealt with by the 
following writers amongst others:—De Marca, De Con- 
cordia Sacerdottt et Imperit, especially lib. vi. cc. 6, 7 
(from whom all later writers have borrowed) ; Thomassin, 
Vetus et Nova Disciplina, pars I. lib. il. capp. 53-58; J. 
G. Pertsch, De Origine et Usu Pallit Archiepiscopalis ; 
Ruinart, Déssertatio de Palliis Archiepiscoporum; Du 
Cange, s.v. Pallium ; Vespasiani, De Sacr¢ Pallii Origine 
Marriott, Vestiarium Christianum ; Duchesne, Origines 
du Culte Chrétien p. 370 f.; and in a note, based upon 
Duchesne, in the Bishop of Stepney’s Augustine and his 
Companions p. 194 f. 

There are in my opinion some points in the history 
and use of the pallium which still call for study, and 
on which fuller light may yet be thrown. But it would 
carry us too far afield to enter at length into the history 
of the pallium here; and it does not really concern our 
purpose. Whatever Gregory may have meant by it, it is 
quite clear that he meant something different from what 
Paschal II. or Leo XIII. would mean by it, and that 
the thing itself was in his day (so far as the West was 
concerned) a novelty of little more than a century in 
age. Reserving the fuller treatment of the subject, 
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therefore, for another occasion, and referring for details 
to the works cited above, especially De Marca and 
Duchesne, it may suffice here to say :— 

(1) The giving of the pallium had its origin in a grant 
of insignia to great people, ecclesiastics or others, by the 
civil power. 

(2) This existed in the East, at any rate as an occa- 
sional thing, long before it did in the West. 

(3) The pallium itself corresponds very closely with 
the omophorion (dpoddpiov), which has always been worn 
by bishops in the East, and is found as early as the 
beginning of the fourth century. 

(4) Thence it passed to certain bishops in the West 
who were closely related to the East, such as those of 
Rome, Ravenna, and Ostia. These in all probability 
received it from the Emperor himself. But at any rate, 
whereas the dpoddpiov in the East was regarded as 
directing the Bishop’s episcopal character, the pallium 
in the West was always regarded as a mark of personal 
dignity—perhaps owing to a slight resemblance which 
it bore to the consular scarf. 

(5) Gradually the Bishops of Rome began to give it 
to certain other bishops, as a mark of honour. At first, 
and indeed down to the time of Gregory the Great 
himself, popes used to obtain the permission of the 
emperors before making a gift of the pallium. 

(6) In Gregory’s own day it was given to quite dis- 
tinct classes of persons, and with a different signification. 
For instance, (a) it was worn by certain bishops habitu- 
ally as a matter of old custom, and probably originally 
by imperial grant: such were the bishops of Ravenna, 
Tarentum, Portus and Ostia ; (4) it was given to certain 
great bishops who had been definitely appointed by the 
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pope to be his ‘vicars,’ ze. to represent his interests in 
different places: such were the archbishops of Arles, 
Thessalonica, and Justiniana Prima; (c) it was also 
given, asa mark of special favour, to certain other great 
bishops, as to Augustine of Canterbury and Synesius of 
Autun. 

(7) It was not by any means customary as yet for popes 
to make a present of the pallium to all metropolitans. 
It was a purely personal thing; and metropolitans 
who had not received it exercised their metropolitical 
functions just as those who had. It is now recognised 
by Roman Catholic writers, for instance, that Laurentius 
and Mellitus! of Canterbury had not received it ?; and 
it is certain that not until the time of St Boniface did 
all the metropolitans of Gaul receive it. In the face of 
these facts it would be absurd to suppose that an arch- 
bishop was held by the Church at large not to be a 
metropolitan till he had received it ; yet more so to sup- 
pose that he could not consecrate suffragans. 

(8) Still there are signs that already some idea of this 
kind was beginning to be attached to the pallium. 
Gregory himself seems to connect his grant of the 


1 Both of whom are expressly called archbishops by Bede (ii. 6, 
7) ; and the former apparently by Pope Boniface (ii. 4). 

2 Brou, of. cit. p. 158 note 2. The reason which he gives for 
the pallium not having been sent to them, and for its being sent to 
Justus, is curious: ‘Sans doute, on songeait, 4 Rome, que les es- 
pérances concues par saint Grégoire étaient lentes a se réaliser, que 
les églises ne se multipliaient pas assez pour justifier Yenvoi du 
pallium. Sous Justus, avec l’apostolat de saint Paulin, les choses 
changérent.’ But unfortunately Justus received his pall in 624; 
Paulinus was not consecrated till July 625; Eadwine was not 
baptized till April 627. 
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pallium to Augustine with the power to consecrate 
suffragans,! and Boniface does the same thing in the 
case of Justus®; whilst it happens that the two arch- 
bishops who had not received it never had occasion to 
consecrate suffragans. Here as elsewhere the papal 
theory prevailed by degrees. 

(9) For instance, it is for the first time definitely 
stated, so far as I have observed, in the reply of Pope 
Nicholas I. to the questions of the Bulgarians, that it is 
not lawful for a metropolitan to be enthroned or to con- 
secrate before he has received the pallium, ‘as is the 
custom of the archbishops of all the Gauls and Germany 
and other regions.’> This ‘custom’ only very gradually 
came into being—in fact was not universally observed 
in the West till the end of the eleventh century. And 
yet later still it came to be held that with the pallium 
was given the plenttudo pontificalts officit. 


It will be seen that many points are hardly touched 
upon in this sketch ; but as I have said, they do not fall 
under my subject, and I hope to deal with them more 
fully elsewhere. 


1 Bede, . £&. lib. i. c. 29: usum tibi pallii . . concedimus, 
ita ut per loca singula XII. episcopos ordines etc, 

2 Bede, H. Z£. lib. ii. c. 8: pallium praeterea per latorem prae- 
sentium . . direximus . . concedente etiam tibi ordinationes 
episcoporum celebrare, | 


3 Decr. Nich. 1. ad Bulg. c.73 (Mansi, vol. XV. col. gor: the 
date is Nov. 13, 866). 


APPENDIX G (p. 73). 
SAXON CHRISTIANS BEFORE AUGUSTINE. 


THERE were probably many Christians of the Saxon 
race before Augustine came to Kent: but this in no 
way touches the conversion of the English people. 
Thus, for instance, (a) in 568 4.D. over 20,000 Saxons, 
with their wives and children, came by land to help 
the Lombard king Alboin in the subjugation of Italy,t 
and remained in Italy some four years. ‘The Lombards 
were at this time Arians; and as we are specially told 
that these Saxons were compelled to give up their own 
laws, and were in fact ‘ Lombardised,’? it is hardly to be 
supposed that none of them received Christianity, either 
from their heretical allies or from the Catholic people of 
Italy. They migrated to Gaul about 572-3, and thence 
to their old home, where they were cut to pieces by the 
Suabians.? 

(4) Probably about the time of the invasion of Britain 
by the West Saxons, some of the same people landed in 
the North of Gaul (just as the Danes did afterwards), 


1 Paul. Diac. Hist. Langod. lib. ii. c. 6. 
2 Paul. Diac. of. czt, lib. iii, 6; Hodgkin, Ztaly and her [nva- 
ders vol. V. p. 156. 
3 Greg. Turon. Hest, 7. lib. iv. c. 42; Hodgkin, of cit, vol. 
V. p. 189. 
189 © 
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and settled in the neighbourhood of Bayeux. And we 
are told! that about 570 these Saxones Baiocassint 
adopted the British tonsure and customs. The tonsure 
is of course the lay tonsure; and the meaning is that 
they were adopted into the Breton tribes. But it is 
hardly possible that they can have been so adopted 
without becoming Christians. 

(c) Many of the Teutonic invaders sailed far to the 
North; they were probably Frisians at first, and from 
them the Firth of Forth may have received the name 
of the Frisian Sea.?2, Then followed the Angles, who 
wedged themselves more than half-way across the narrow 
neck of land between the Firth of Clyde and the Firth 
of Forth.? And it would seem that two of these, Genere 
the baker and Pilu, were brethren of Columba’s monas- 
tery at Iona.* 

I say that Pilu and Genere were frodadbly Angles ; it 
can hardly be considered certain. For the fourth abbat 
of Iona was Fergna Britt,>5 whom Adamnan calls Virg- 
nous.6 JSritt should naturally denote that he was a 
Briton: but there is no possible question that he was 


1 Greg. Turon. lib, x. c. 9; Sidon. Apoll. 2%. lib. viii. 9 ; 
see Haddan and Stubbs, vol. II. p. 78. 

2 Hist. Brittonum c. xxviii. But the original reading would 
appear to be Alare Frenessicunt ; it is only Mare Fresicumn in Nen- 
nius’s redaction. See Mommsen’s edition (M. G. H.). 

3 See the map in Skene, Celtic Scotland vol. II. p. 178, or Bp. 
Dowden, Celtic Church in Scotland. 

4 Adamn. Vet. S. Columb. lib. iii. cc. 11, 23. They are called 
Saxones; but this is Adamnan’s way; e.g. i. 1, where Oswald is 
Saxonicus vegnator and the whole land is Sawxonia; cf. i. 8, ii. 
47: 
5 Reeves, Adamnan pp. cxlvii, 297, 
6 Vit. S. Columd, lib, iii. c. 20, 
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* founder’s kin,’ and succeeded as abbat in due course 
in consequence. Colgan suggests that he derived his 
name ‘a Britanniae incolatu’; whilst Dr Reeves con- 
cludes that ‘there is, probably, more implied in the 
epithet than is recorded.’ In the same way, it is possible 
that Pilu and Genere derived their name of Saxo ‘a 
Saxoniae incolatu,’ or that ‘there is more implied in the 
epithet than is recorded.’ 


APPENDIX H (p. 116). 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF GREGORY’S ANSWERS 
LTO AUGUSTINE. 


SINCE this was written I have received a letter from 
the Abbé Duchesne, part of which is given below. It 
will be seen that he now holds that Gregory’s answers to 
Augustine’s questions are authentic :— 

‘Je suis maintenant d’avis que la lettre en question 
est authentique. Déja sont imprimés les feuilles de ma 
2° édition ot j’ai fait le changement. Un article du 
Neues Archiv, oi: Mommsen avait étudié la tradition de 
ce document m’avait complétement déterminé. Je vois, 
par votre lettre, que les raisons intrinsiques se joignent 
aux raisons extrinsiques pour favoriser ce jugement.’ 

The article of Mommsen referred to, which I had not 
previously seen, is entitled Die Papstbriefe bet Beda 
(Neues Archiv vol. XVII. pp. 387-396). 
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APPENDIX I (p. 142). 
ANTIOCH AND ROME, 


Ir is interesting to find Gregory’s theory of the rela- 
tions between Antioch and Rome reappearing more 
than five hundred years afterwards, in the time of the 
Crusades. The circumstances were as follows :— 

When the Crusaders had conquered Antioch and 
made it a principality, they established a Latin patri- 
archate there, the first patriarch being Bernard, formerly 
bishop of Arethusa. On his death in 1134! he was 
succeeded by Ralph, a Norman by birth, who had 
been archbishop of Mopsuestia (Radulfus Mamistanus 
archiepiscopus). This we are told by William of Tyre,” 
who is also the authority for all that happened after- 
wards. Ralph at once proceeded, according to the 
recognised Eastern custom, to assume his predecessor’s 
pallium (dmoddprov) taking it from the altar of St Peter 
at Antioch and placing it upon his own shoulders 
(‘statim sine mora pallium de altari beati Petri, nulla 
ad ecclesiam Romanam habita reverentia, sibi assump- 
sit’). There was however a strong party at Antioch 
which had been opposed to his election; and when in 
1136 they were joined by Raimund prince of Antioch, 


1 Le Quien, Oviews Christianus vol. III. col. 1154. 
* Hist. rer. Transm. lib. xiv. c. 10 (Migne, P. Z. vol. cci. col. 
587). 
193, N 
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Ralph was turned out of his see and fled to Italy. At 
first he was forbidden to go to Rome owing to the sus- 
picion that he desired to derogate from the singular 
primacy of the Roman See and to set up his own See in 
opposition to it (‘tanquam Romanae persecutor ecclesiae, 
et qui singularem sedis apostolicae primatum com- 
minuere et defringere voluerit, sedem aemulam contra 
Romanam erigens’). On the other hand his enemies from 
Antioch also tried to prevent his reception by the Pope, 
thinking that he would subject his See to the Roman. 
But he reassured them, saying that Antioch and Rome 
were alike the See of Peter, but that his own See had 
the precedence as being the eldest? (‘dicens, Utramgue 
Petri esse cathedram, eamque quast primogenitae insignent 
praerogativa’). 

At length however, when he was admitted to the 
Pope’s presence, both parties were silenced, and the 
patriarch Ralph was made to lay down the pallium 
which he had assumed, and to receive another in the 
accustomed Roman manner? (‘resignato pallio quod 


l Fast. ver. Transm. lib. xv. ¢, 12. 

SOO. ibs XVenComl se 

8 This was probably in 1138; for in July of that year Pope 
Innocent II. removed the Church of Tyre from the jurisdiction of 
the (Latin) patriarchate of Antioch and subjected it to William 
the (Latin) patriarch of Jerusalem, commanding Fulcher the arch- 
bishop of Tyre ‘litteris et viva voce’ to obey William as his 
primate (‘tanquam primati suo’). Jaffé-Ewald, Regesta Pontificune 
No. 7,908. 

William does not seem to have received the charge kindly ; for a 
letter of Innocent II. rebukes him because he had not treated 
Fulcher well ‘more praedecessorum suorum [!] pro susceptione 
pallii ad Romanam ecclesiam yenientem’ (7d. No. 7,943). 
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idem patriarcha de altari Antiochenae ecclesiae, sua sibi 
sumpserat auctoritate, in iniuriam, ut dicebatur, sedis 
apostolicae, et cardinalibus tradito; aliud ei, sumptum 


de corpore beati Petri more solemni per priorem dia- 
conorum traditur’), 


APPENDIX K 
THE NUMBERING OF GREGORY’S LETTERS 


I have given below the numbering of the letters of 
Pope Gregory which are referred to above: in the first 
column according to the Benedictine edition, and the 
reprint in Migne’s Patrologia Latina; and in the second 
according to the edition of Ewald and Hartmann in the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 


ed. Bened. ed. M.G.H. ed. Bened. ed. M.G.H. 


i iG vi. 7 vi. 10 
las ne a vi. II vi. II 
its 113 Vi. 15 Vi. 15 
1. 24 2s vi. 24 vi. 24 
loss i, 41 vi. 28 Vie a7 
i, 45 1A vl. 42 vi. 39 
Vi. 53 vi. 51 
ii. 53 ii, 52 vi. 54 Vi. 52 
Vi. 55 Vi. 53 
Toa G iv. II vi. 57 vi. 56 
iv. 18 iv. 18 vi. 58 vi. 49 
Vg lil. 63 vi. 59 Vi 57 
iv. 47 v. 6 vil. 60 vi. 58 
vi. 66 vi. 62 
v. I v. I 
v.18 Vv. 44 vii 5 Vil. 4 
Vv. 20 V3 vii. 18 vii. 18 
Vv. 21 Vv. 39 Vil. 27 Vil. 24 
Vv. 39 Vv. 42 Vil. 29 vii. 26 
Vv. 43 v.41 Vil 33 vii. 30 
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ed. Bened. 
Vii. 34 
vil. 40 
Vil. 43 


vill. 2 

Vill. 15 
Vili. 29 
viii. 30 


ed. M.G.H. 


Vii. 
vii. 
Vii. 


Vili. 
Viii. 


Appendix. 


31 
a 
40 


ed. Bened. 
1X. 


X. 


Xi. 
Xi. 
Xi. 
Xi. 
Xi. 
Xl. 


Xlil. 
Xiil. 
xiii. 
Xiil. 


g2 
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ed, NEG E. 


ix. 


Xili. 
xiii. 
xill. 
xiii. 


18 


rd. 


. 36 
5 35 
- 34 
aeAE 
i. 39 
- 37 


It 
32 
43 
44 
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171 f. 
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129 f. 
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Soja, E24 yer 7i5 ite 
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history 174 ff. 
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136 ns, 137 De, 135 n- 
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BA Whas belles Odes akO pe 
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the Deacon 66 n., 139 n., 
189 n. 

Paulinus, St, his work did not 
die out 78; called Bishop of 
York 165. 

Peada, King 79. 

Peckham, Archbishop 107. 

Pecthelm, Bishop 119 n. 

Pelagianism 35 f. 

Pelagius, Pope 138; spurious 
letter of 138 n. 

Pelagius the heretic 35 f. 

Penda, his alliance with Cad- 
wallon 92. 

Penttential of Theodore 95 n. 

Pereira 152 n. 

Peter, St, his legendary visit to 
Britain 25 and note; ‘ tribu- 
taries of’ 127; successors of 
128, See Sedes Petri. 
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Peter and Paul, SS., monastery 
of 70. 

Peter’s Cornhill, St 42. 

Peter the monk, sent with Law- 
rence to Rome 68; becomes 
abbat of St, Augustine’s and 
dies 168. 

Petronius, perhaps abbat of St 
Augustine’s 160 n. 

Philip the Deacon, St 113 n. 

Picts, probably non-Aryans 27 n. ; 
St Ninian’s mission to 37. 

Plummer’s Sede, referred to 
37 u:, 50; $7.0. 

Praescriptio 110, 151. 

Probus, head of the hospice at 
Jerusalem 162 n., 165 n.; ab- 
bat of St Andrew’s 165 n. 

Processions 65 f. 

Prosper of Aquitaine quoted 37 
and note. 


Radbod Bishop of Dol 42 n. 

Raimund Prince of Antioch 
193. 

Ralph, Latin Patriarch of An- 
tioch, assumes his predeces- 
sor’s pallium 193. 

Rees, Professor 104 n. 

Reeves, Dr, quoted 191. 

Rhjs, Professor, quoted or re- 
ferred to 28 n., 92 n. 

Richborough, place of Augus- 
tine’s landing 63, 182; the 
port of 183. 

Rochester, Ethelbert’s charter 
to 57 n.; Justus consecrated 
to 7I. 

Rogationtide litanies 65. 
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Roman invasions 29. 

Romano - British Church, its 
origin 30; closely connected 
with the Gallican Church 70.; 
not connected with the East 
31; buildings yet remaining 
32 n.; sent bishops to Arles 
and Ariminium 34; Mr Had- 
dan on 39 f.; last recorded in- 
tercourse with Rome 22 n.; 
its character 42. 

Romanus Bishop of Rochester, 
probably one of Augustine’s 
band 170; drowned at sea zd. 

Rome, how regarded by the bar- 
barians 53 f. 

See of, how regarded in 
early days 21, 126. 

Routledge, Mr, his AZstory of 
St Martin’s Canterbury 32 n. 

Ryddmarch quoted 102, 105 n. 


Sabas, St 123 n. 

Sabinus or Sabinianus Bishop 
of Gallipolis 162 n., 165 n, 

Sacerdos presbyter 33. 

‘Saint, Tribe of the’ 45. 

Saints, families of 46. 

Saxon Christians before Augus- 
tine 189 f. 

Saxons help the Lombards to 
conquer Italy 189. 

Scots, the, of Ireland 37. 

‘Scottish Communion,’ the 8o. 

Sedes Petri, Gregory’s theory of 
142 f.; re-appears 500 years 
afterwards 193. 

Seebohm, Mr, quoted $3. 

Severus, St 31, 35. 
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Silchester, Church at 31. 

Sinclair, Archdeacon, his charge 
14n. 

Siricius, Pope 37. 

Skeat, Professor, quoted or re- 
ferred to 52 n., $3 n. 

Skene, Dr, quoted 22 n., 38 n., 
$3. 

Smith, Dr Richard 25 n. 

Stokes, Dr Whitley 37 n. 

Streaneeshalch, Synod of 80. 

Stubbs, Bishop, quoted or re- 
ferred to 36 n., 163, 170. 

Suetonius, Conquests of 29. 

Sulpitius Severus, quoted 34 n. 


Tertullian on the triumphs of 
the Gospel 27. 

Teyrnllwg 85. 

Thadioc Bishop of York 42. 

Thanet, Isle of 182 f. 

Theodore, Archbishop 80, 95. 

Theonus Bishop of London 42. 

Thietmar, Bishop, quoted 127. 

Thomassin, referred to 135 n., 
130 D., 140 N.,. L520. 

Thorn, William, quoted 64 n., 
66 n., 68n., 160 n. 

Transmeabilis 182. 

Trent, Council of 152 n. 

Tribal System, the Celtic 45 f. 

‘ Tribe of the Saint’ 45. 

Tyre, Church of, subjected to 
the Latin Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem 194 n. 


Universal Bishop (or Patriarch) 
the controversy on 135 ff.; the 
title given to Dioscorus 136 ; 
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to Pope Leo 2é.; to the Patri- 
archs of Constantinople 136 f.; 
its meaning as used in the 
East 137 n.; formally con- 
ferred on John of Constanti- 
nople 138; repudiated by 
Gregory 139; adopted by his 
successors 146 and note. 


Venantius 168 n. 

Verulamium, the place of St. 
Alban’s martyrdom 32. 

Vicars, Papal 187. 

Victricius Bishop of Rouen 31, 
35- 

Vigilius, Pope 132 n. 


Wade, St. Nicholas at 183. 

Wales, the making of 48; 
meaning of the word 83 n.; 
cut off from West Wales and 
Cumbria 84, 85; conquered 
by Edward I 107. 

Wanborough, Battle of $9. 

Wantsum, the river 182 f. 

Wealas, the 83. 

Welsh Church, its mixed Bry- 
thon and Goidel features 48 ; 
its early organization 100; 
never organized as an eccle- 
siastical province 100-104; 
gradual growth of Latin ideas 
in 101; monastic bishops in 
105. 

West Saxon conquests 84 f., 97. 

West Wales, separated from 
Wales proper 85; bishops 
from, at Augustine’s Oak 88; 
bishops from, assist at Chad’s 
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consecration 80, 96; accepts 
the Catholic Easter 99. 
Wharton 36 n. 
Wilfrid, St 79. 
William of Malmesbury 146 n. 
William of Tyre, quoted 193 f. 
Willibrord, St 79, 172. 
Willis Bund, Mr J. W., quoted 
or referred to 24, 35, 43 f. 
Wilson, Mr H. A., quoted or 
referred to 65 n., 158. 
Wimbledon, Battle of 56, 175. 
Wine Bishop of Wessex 80, 96. 
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Wright, Dr C. H. H. 55 n. 


Xenodochium, the, at Jerusalem 
162n., 165 n. 


Ynis Vitrin 42. 

York, Bishops of 33, 42; chosen 
by Gregory for archiepiscopal 
See 69. 


Zimmer, Dr, on the legend of 
King Lucius 25 n.; on the 
date of Muirchu Maccumac- 
theni 37 n. 
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Poetry 


SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. Crown 8v0. Buckram. 6s. 


This is a volume of the sonnets and lcsser poems of Shakespeare, and is prefaced 
with an elaborate Introduction by Mr. Wyndham 


ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. Demy 8vo. £2, 25. net. 


Few announcements will be more welcome to lovers of English verse than the one 


that Mr. Henley is bringing together into one book the finest lyrics in our 
language. 


NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures. By 
F. D. Beprorp. Syall gto. 6s. 


This book has many beautiful designs in colour to illustrate the old rhymes. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. A Translation by J. G, 
CORDERY. Crowz 8vo. 0s. 6d. 


Travel and Adventure 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, 
K.C.B. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six Maps. 
Crown Ato. 305. net. 

ConTENTS.—(x) The History of Nyasaland and British Central Africa generally. 
(2) A detailed description of the races and languages of British Central Africa. 
(3) Chapters on the European settlers and missionaries; the Fauna, the Flora, 
minerals, and scenery. (4) A chapter on the prospects of the country. 


WITH THE GREEKS IN THESSALY. By W. KINNAIRD 


Rose, Reuter’s Correspondent. With Plans and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Os. 


A history of the operations in Thessaly by one whose brilliant despatches from the 
seat of war attracted universal attention. 


THE MASSACRE IN BENIN. By CAPTAIN BOISRAGON, 
With Maps, etc. Crown 8vo. 35. 62. 
This volume is written by one of the two survivors who escaped the terrible 


massacre in Benin at the beginning of this year. The author relates in detail his 


adventures and his extraordinary escape, and adds a description of the country 
and of the events which led up to the outbreak, 


- 
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FROM TONKIN TO INDIA. By Prince HENRI OF 
ORLEANS. Translated by HAMLEY Bent, M.A. With 8o Ilus- 
trations and 6 Maps. Cvows 4to. 255. 


The travels of Prince Henri in 1895 from China to the valley of the Bramaputra 
covered a distance of 2100 miles, of whith 1600 was through absolutely unexplored 
country. No fewer than seventeen ranges of mountains were crossed at altitudes 
of from 11,000 to 13,000 feet. The journey was made memorable by the discovery 
of the sources of the Irrawaddy. ‘To the physical difficulties of the journey were 
added dangers from the attacks of savage tribes. The book deals with many of 
the burning political problems of the East, and it will be found a most important 
contribution to the literature of adventure and discovery. 


THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By LIONEL DECLE, 
With an Introduction by H. M. STaNLtry, M.P. With roo Illus- 
trations and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo. 215. 


Few Europeans have had the same opportunity of studying the barbarous parts of 
Africa as Mr. Decle. Starting from the Cape, he visited in succession Bechuana- 
land, the Zambesi, Matabeleland and Mashonaland, the Portuguese settlement on 
the Zambesi, Nyasaland, Ujiji, the headquarters of the Arabs, German East 
Africa, Uganda (where he saw fighting in company with the late Major ‘Roddy’ 
Owen), and British East Africa. In his book he relates his experiences, his 
minute observations of native habits and customs, and his views as to the work 
done in Africa by the various European Governments, whose operations he was 
able to study. The whole journey extended over 7ooo miles, and occupied 
exactly three years. - 


WITH THE MOUNTED INFANTRY IN MASHONA- 
LAND. By Lieut.-Colonel ALDERSON. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Plans. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

This is an account of the military operations in Mashonaland by the officer who 
commanded the troops in that district during the late rebellion. Besides its 


interest as a story of warfare, it will have a peculiar value as an account of the 
services of mounted infantry by one of the chief authorities on the subject. 


THE HILL OF (THE GRACES: OR, THE GREAT STONE 
TEMPLES OF TRIPOLI. By H. S. Cowper, F.5.A. With Maps, 
Plans, and 75 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A record of two journeys through Tripoli in 1895 and 1896. The book treats of a 


remarkable series of megalithic temples which have hitherto been uninvestigated, 
and contains a large amount of new geographical and archeological matter. 


ADVENTURE AND EXPLORATION IN AFRICA. By 
Captain A. ST. H. Gippons, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by 
C. WHYMPER, and Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


This is an account of travel and adventure among the Marotse and contiguous tribes, 
with a description of their customs, characteristics, and history, together with the 
author’s experiences in hunting big game. The illustrations are by Mr. Charles 
Whymper, and from photographs. There isa map by the author of the hitherto 
ain a regions lying between the Zambezi and Kafukwi rivers and froin 18° 
to15° S. lat. 
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History and Biography 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT Day. Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. /%2lly [llus- 
trated. In Six Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


Vot. V. ROMAN EGYPT. By J. G. MILNE. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Epwarp Grppon. A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Ja Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo, gilt top. 85s. 6d. 
each. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. Vol. LV. 


THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. Translated from the 
French by F. CLarKE, M.A. Jn Zwo Volumes. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. each. Vol. LI, 1835-72. 


This is the second volume of one of the most interesting and important collection of 
letters ever published in France. The correspondence dates from Victor Hugo’s 
boyhood to his death, and none of the letters have been published before. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
1845-95. By C. H. Grinuinc. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6a, 

A record of Railway enterprise and development in Northern England, containing 
much matter hitherto unpublished. It appeals both to the general reader and to 
those specially interested in railway construction and management. 


A HISTORY OF ENGHISH COLONTALRPOLIGYI by 
H. E. Ecerton, M.A. Demy 8vo0. 125s. 6d. 


This book deals with British Colonial policy historically from the beginnings of 
English colonisation down to the present day. The subject has been treated by 
itself, and it has thus been possible within a reasonable compass to deal with a 
mass of authority which must otherwise be sought in the State papers. The 
volume is divided into five parts:—(z).The Period of Beginnings, 1497-1650 ; 
(2) Trade Ascendancy, 1651-1830 ; (3) The Granting of Responsible Government, 
1831-18603 (4) Latssez Aller, 1861-1885 ; (5) Greater Britain. 


A HISTORY OF ANARCHISM. Byie Ee Vin eZENKER: 
Translated by H. de B. Grpnins, M.A., Litt.D. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


A critical study and history, as well as a powerful and trenchant criticism, of the 
Anarchist movement in Europe. The book has aroused considerable attention 
on the Continent. 


THE LIFE OF ERNEST RENAN By MADAME DarRMEs- 
TETER. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A biography of Renan by one of his most intimate friends. 


A LIFE OF DONNE. By Aucustus JEssopp, D.D. With 
Portrait. Crow 8vo. 35. 6d. 
This is a new volume of the ‘ Leaders of Religion’ series, from the learned and witty 
pen of tei Rector of Scarning, who has been able to embody the results of much 
research. 
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OLD HARROW DAYS. ByC.H.MINcHIN. C7 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A volume of reminiscences which will be interesting to old Harrovians and to many 
of the general public. 


Theology 


A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. By Prof. W. H. BENNETT. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

This Primer sketches the history of the books which make up the Bible, in the light 
of recent criticism. It gives an account of their character, origin, and composi- 
tion, as far as possible in chronological order, with special reference to their 
relations to one another, and to the history of Israel and the Church. The 
formation of the Canon is illustrated by chapters on the Apocrypha (Old and 
New Testament); and there is a brief notice of the history of the Bible since the 
close of the Canon. 


LIGHT AND LEAVEN : HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL SERMONS, 
By the Rev. H. HEeNnsLey Henson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Incumbent of St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Bevotional Series 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, by C. Bicc, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. With a Frontispiece. 180. 15. 6d. 


This little book is the first volume of a new Devotional Series, printed in clear type, 
and published at a very low price. 

This volume contains the nine books of the ‘Confessions’ which ‘are suitable for 
devotional purposes. The name of the Editor is a sufficient guarantee of the 
excellence of the edition. 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE. By F. Weston, M.A., Curate of 
St. Matthew’s, Westminster. 180. Is. 
A small volume of devotions at the Holy Communion. 


Naval and Military 


A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. By C. W. Oman, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. Demy 8vo. llustrated. 215. 


Vol. Il. MEDIZVAL WARFARE. 


Mr. Oman is engaged on a History of the Art of War, of which the above, though 
covering the middle period from the fall of the Roman Empire to the general use 
of gunpowder in Western Europe, is the first instalment. The first battle dealt 
with will be Adrianople (378) and the last Navarette (1367). There will appear 
later a volume dealing with the Art of War among the Ancients, and another 
covering the 15th, 16th, and r7th centuries. y ‘ . 

The book will deal mainly with tactics and strategy, fortifications and siegecraft, but 
subsidiary chapters will give some account of the development of arms and armour, 
and of the various forms of military organization known to the Middle Ages, 
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A. SHORT, HISTORY_OF THE, ROYAL NAVY, <F Rom 
EarLy TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. By Davip HANNAY. 
Illustrated. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. Vol. I. 


This book aims at giving an account not only of the fighting we have done at sea, 
but of the growth of the service, of the part the Navy has played in the develop- 
ment of the Empire, and of its inner life. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By Lieut.-Colonel 
CoopER KING, of the Staff College, Camberley. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


This volume aims at describing the nature of the different armies that have been 
formed in Great Britain, and how from the early and feudal levies the present 
standing army came to be. The changes in tactics, uniform, and armament are 
briefly touched upon, and the campaigns in which the army has shared have 
been so far followed as to explain the part played by British regiments in them. 


General Literature 
THE OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. BARING-GOULD. 


With numerous Plans and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


This book, like Mr. Baring-Gould’s well-known ‘Old Country Life,’ describes the 
life and environment of an old English family. 


OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. By J. WELLS, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. Illustrated by E. H. NEw. 
Ficap. v0. 35. Leather. 4s. 


This is a guide—chiefly historical—to the Colleges of Oxford. It contains numerous 
illustrations. 


VOCES ACADEMIC. By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. With a Frontispiece, Feap. 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


This is a volume of light satirical dialogues and should be read by all who are inter- 
ested in the life of Oxford. 


A PRIMER OF WORDSWORTH. By LAURIE MAGNUS. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
This volume is uniform with the Primers of Tennyson and Burns, and contains a 


concise biography of the poet, a critical appreciation of his work in detail, and a 
bibliography. 


NEO-MALTHUSIANISM. By R. USSHER, M.A. Cx. 8vo. 6s. 


This book deals with a very delicate but most important matter, namely, the volun- 
tary limitation of the family, and how such action affects morality, the individual, 
and the nation. 


PRIMA:VAL SCENES. By H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., F.G.S., 
Author of ‘Extinct Monsters,’ ‘Creatures of Other Days,’ ‘ Pre- 
historic Man and Beast,’ etc. With numerous Illustrations drawn 
by Joun Hassat and FRED. V. BURRIDGE. 4f0,. 6s. 


A set of twenty drawings, with short text to each, to illustrate the humorous aspects 
of pre-historic times. They are carefully planned by the author so as to be 
scientifically and archzologically correct and at the same time amusing. 
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THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. By G. E. Farrow, 
Author of ‘The Wallypug of Why.’ With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


An extravaganza for children, written with great charm and vivacity. 


RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. By CLEMENT EDWARDS. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, [Soczal Questions Series. 


Sport 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC RECORDS. By H. Morcan 
BROWNE. Cvowz 8vo. 15. papr; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


This book gives, in a clear and complete form, accurate records of the best perform- 
ances in all important branches of Sport. It is an attempt, never yet made, to 
present all-important sporting records in a systematic way. 


THE GOLFING PILGRIM. By Horace G HUTCHINSON. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This book, by a famous golfer, contains the following sketches lightly and humorously 
written :—The Prologue—The Pilgrim at the Shrine—Mecca out of Season—The 
Pilgrim at Home—The Pilgrim Abroad—The Life of the Links—A Tragedy by 
the Way—Scraps from the Scrip—The Golfer in Art—Early Pilgrims in the West 
—An Interesting Relic. 


Educational 


EVAGRIUS. Edited by PRoFESSOR LEON PARMENTIER of 
Liége and M. Brprz of Gand. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 
[Byzantine Texts. 


THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. Translated by 
A. D. Goprry, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. buckram. 25. 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. By 
C. STEPHENSON, of The Technical College, Bradford, and 
F. SuDDARDS, of The Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 65 full-page 
plates, and numerous designs and diagrams in the text. Demy 8vo. 
75. 6d. 


The aim of this book is to supply, in a systematic and practical form, information on 
the subject of Decorative Design as applied to Woven Fabrics, and is primarily 
intended to meet the requirements of students in Textile and Art Schools, or of 
designers actively engaged in the weaving industry. Its wealth of illustration is 
a marked feature of the book. 


ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. By 
E. E. WHITFIELD, M.A. Crown 8v0. 15. 6d. 


A guide to Commercial Education and Examinations. 
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PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. C. 
Marcuant, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge; and A. M. 
Cook, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford: Assistant 
Masters at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo. 35. Od. 


This book contains Two Hundred Latin and Two Hundred Greek Passages, and 
has been very carefully compiled to meet the wants of V. and VI. Form Boys at 
Public Schools. It is also well adapted for the use of Honour men at the 
Universities. 


EXERCISES ON LATIN ACCIDENCE. By S. E. WIN- 
BOLT, Assistant Master at Christ’s Hospital. Crows 8vo. 15. 6d. 


Anelementary book adapted for Lower Forms to accompany the shorter Latin primer. 


NOTES ON GREEKVAND “LAT ENS SYNTAX: By G. 
BUCKLAND GREEN, M.A., Assistant Master at the Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxon. Cy. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Notes and explanations on the chief difficulties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 


A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By JoHNSON 
BARKER, B.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


A short introduction to logic for students preparing for examinations. 


TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. By D. S: 
CALDERWOOD, Headmaster of the Normal School, Edinburgh. In 
a Packet of 40, with Answers. Is. 


A set of cards for advanced pupils in elementary schools. 


HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. A. E. Woop. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 


A text-book for students preparing for the City and Guilds examination, based on 
the syllabus. The diagrams are numerous. 


Fiction 
LOCHINVAR. By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of ‘ The Raiders,’ 


etc. Illustrated. - Crowz 8vo. 6s. 


A romance of love and war, the plot of which is laid partly in Holland and partly in 
Scotland. The hero, a young cavalier, after serving with the regiment of the 
Prince of Orange, takes service under Dundee and fights at Killiecrankie, 


THE MUTABLE MANY. By Rospert Barr, Author of ‘In 
the Midst of Alarms,’ ‘ A Woman Intervenes,’ etc. Crow 8vo. 6s. 


THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A new book by this lamented author, somewhat in the style of her ‘ Beleagured City.’ 


A CREEL OF IRISH TALES. By JANE BARLOow, Author 
of ‘Irish Idylls.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CLASH OF ARMS. By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, 
Author of ‘In the Day of Adversity.? Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By PERcy WHITE, Author of 
‘Mr. Bailey-Martin.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. By W. PETT RIDGE. 


Crown 8vo. 65. 


THE BUILDERS. By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of ‘When 
Charles 1. was King.’ Crown 8vo. 65. 


JOSIAH’S WIFE. By NORMA LORIMER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY STROKE OF SWORD. By ANDREW BALFOUR. Illus- 
trated by W. CuBirr Cooke. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A romance of the time of Elizabeth 


THE SINGER OF MARLY. By IDA HOOPER. _ Illustrated 
by W. CusitT CooKE. Crown 8vo. 65. 
A romance of adventure. 


KIRKHAM’S FIND. By Mary GAuntT, Author of ‘The 


Moving Finger.’ Crown 8vo. 65. 


THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. By M. C. BALFourR. 


Crown 8vo. 65. 


SCOTTISH BORDER LIFE. By JAMrEs C. DIBDIN. Crown 
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Poetry 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW POEMS 


Rudyard Kipling THE SEVEN SEAS. By RupDyARD 
KIPLING. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram, gilt top. 65. 
‘The new poems of Mr. Rudyard Kipling have all the spirit and swing of their pre- 
decessors. Patriotism is the solid concrete foundation on which Mr. Kipling has 

built the whole of his work.’—77zmes. 

‘ Full of passionate patriotism and the Imperial spirit.’— Yorkshire Post. 

‘The Empire has found a singer ; it is no depreciation of the songs to say that states- 
men may have, one way or other, to take account of them.’—Manchester 
Guardian. 

‘ Animated through and through with indubitable genius.’—Dazly Telegraph. 

‘Packed with inspiration, with humour, with pathos.’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘ All the pride of empire, all the intoxication of power, all the ardour, the energy, 
the masterful strength and the wonderful endurance and death-scorning pluck 


wich are the very bone and fibre and marrow of the British character are here.’ 
—Daily Mail. 


Rudyard Kipling BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; And 
Other Verses. By Rupyarp KipPLinc. Eleventh Edition. Crown 
8v0. 65. 


‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.’-—Zimes. 

The-ballads- teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what is?’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


‘Q.”. POEMS AND BALLADS. By “Q.,” Author of ‘ Green 


Bays,’ etc. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 35. 6d. 
‘This work has just the faint, ineffable touch and glow that make poetry ‘Q.’ has 
the true romantic spirit. —Speaker. ; 


*Q.” GREEN BAYS: Verses and Parodies, By “Q,,” Author 
of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parody, great command of metre, and 
a very pretty turn of humour.’—T7es. 


E. Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA. By Eric Mackay, 
Author of ‘The Love Letters of a Violinist.’ Second Edition. 
Ficap. 8v0. 55. : 

‘Everywhere Mr. Mackay displays himself the master of a style marked by all the 


characteristics of the best rhetoric. He has a keen sense of rhythm and of general 
balance ; his verse is excellently sonorous.’—Globe, 
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Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by HENRIK IBSEN. Translated by 
WILLIAM WILSON. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to “Faust.” It is in 
the same set with ‘‘ Agamemnon,” with “‘ Lear,” with the literature that we now 
instinctively regard as high and holy.’—Daily Chronicle. 


“A.G.” VERSES TO ORDER. By “A. G,.” Cy. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


net. 


A small volume of verse by a writer whose initials are well known to Oxford men. 
‘A capital specimen of light academic poetry. These verses are very bright and 
engaging, easy and sufficiently witty.’—Sz, James's Gazette. 


Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 


R. L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LETTERS. By RosBert Louis 
STEVENSON. With an Etched Portrait by WILLIAM STRANG, and 
other Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 7s. 6d. 


‘ Few publications have in our time been more eagerly awaited than these “‘ Vailima 
Letters,” giving the first fruits of the correspondence of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
But, high as the tide of expectation has run, no reader can possibly be disappointed 
in the result.’—St. James’s Gazette. 


Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. HENLEY and CHARLES WHIBLEY. Crown8vo. 6s. 
‘A unique volume of extracts—an art gallery of early prose.’—Birmingham Post. 
‘An admirable companion to Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Lyra Heroica.”’—Saturday Review. 
* Quite delightful. A greater treat for those not well acquainted with pre-Restoration 
prose could not be imagined,’—A theneum. 
H.C.Beeching. LYRA SACRA: An Anthology of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C. BEEcHING, M.A. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


‘A charming selection, which maintains a lofty standard of excellence.’—77mes. 


“Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP: A Procession of English Lyrics 
from Surrey to Shirley, arranged by A. T. QUILLER CoucH. Crown 
8vo. Buckram. 65. 

‘A delightful volume: a really golden ‘‘ Pomp.” ’—SZectator. 


W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. 
Edited by W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘ An attractive and catholic selection.’—T7imes. 


G. W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. By 
G. W. STEEVENS. oolscap 8v0. 35. 6d. 


A series of Soliloquies in which famous men of antiquity—Julius Caesar, Nero 
Alcibiades, etc., attempt to express themselves in the modes of thought and 
language of to-day. ; i ; 

The effect is sometimes splendid, sometimes bizarre, but always amazingly clever. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Victor Hugo. THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. 
Translated from the French by F. CLARKE, M.A. Ju Two Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. cach. Vol. I. 1815-35. 


This is the first volume of one of the most interesting and important collection of 
letters ever published in France. The correspondence dates from Victor Hugo’s 
boyhood to his death, and none of the letters have been published before. The 
arrangement is chiefly chronological, but where there is an interesting set of 
letters to one person these are arranged together. The first volume contains, 
among others, (1) Letters to his father; (2) to his young wife ; (2) to his confessor, 
Lamennais; a very important set of about fifty letters to Sainte-Beauve; (5) 
letters about his early books and plays. 

‘A charming and vivid picture of a man whose egotism never marred his natural 
kindness, and whose vanity did not impair his greatness.’—Standard. 


C. H. Pearson. ESSAYS AND CRITICAL REVIEWS. By 
C. H. Pearson, M.A., Author of ‘National Life and Character.’ 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by H. A. STRONG, M.A,, 
LL.D. Witha Portrait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘Remarkable for careful handling, breadth of view, and knowledge.’—Scotsman. 
‘ Charming essays.’—Spectator. 


W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A., Professor of English Literature at Mason College. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘Much sound and well-expressed criticism and acute literary judgments. The biblio- 
graphy is a boon.’—Sfeaker. 

W. A. Craigie A PRIMER OF BURNS. By W.A. CRAIGIE. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6a. 


This book is planned on a method similar to the ‘Primer of Tennyson.’ It has also 
a glossary. 

‘A valuable addition to the literature of the poet.—Times. 

‘ An excellent short account.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘An admirable introduction.’—Globe. 


Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM 
SHANDY. By Lawrence STERNE. With an Introduction by 
CHARLES WHIBLEY, and a Portrait. 2 vols. 75. 


‘Very dainty volumes are these; the paper, type, and light-green binding are all 
very agreeable to the eye. Simplex munditits is the phrase that might be applied 
to them.’—G/ode. 


Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. 
With an Introduction by G. S. STREET, and a Portrait. 2 vols. 7s. 


‘The volumes are strongly bound in green buckram, are of a convenient size, and 
pleasant to look upon, so that whether on the shelf, or on the table, or in the hand 
the possessor is thoroughly content with them.’—Guardian. 


Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF 
ISPAHAN. By James Moriger. With an Introduction by E. G. 
Browne, M.A., and a Portrait. 2 vols. 75. 


Walton, THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, 
HERBERT, anp SANDERSON. By IzAAKk WALTON. With, 
an Introduction by VERNON BLACKBURN, and a Portrait.’ 35. 6a 
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Johnson, THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. With an Introduction by J. H. MILLAR, 
and a Portrait. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


Burns. THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited by: 
ANDREW LANG and W. A. CRaIcIz. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 


gilt top. 65. 


This edition contains a carefully collated Text, numerous Notes, critical and textual, 
a critical and biographical Introduction, and a Glossary. 

‘Among the editions in one volume, Mr. Andrew Lang’s will take the place of 
authority.’— Times. 


F. Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE: Poems of 
Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy. Edited, with Notes, 
by Rev. F. LANGBRIDGE, Crown 8vo. Buckram. 35. 6d. School 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 


‘A very happy conception happily carried out. These “Ballads of the Brave” are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great majority.’ 
—Spectator. “The book is full of splendid things.’—Wdr/d. 


Illustrated Books 


Jane Barlow. THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, 
translated by JANE BARLOw, Author of ‘Irish Idylls,’ and pictured 
by F. D. BEpForD. Small ato. 6s. net. 


S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES retold by S. 
BARING GouLp. With numerous illustrations and initial letters by 
ARTHUR J. GASKIN. Second Edition. Crown 8v0. Buckram. 6s. 


‘Mr. Baring Gould is deserving of gratitude, in re-writing in honest, simple style the 
old stories that delighted the childhood of ‘‘ our fathers and grandfathers.” As to 
the form of the book, and the printing, which is by Me.srs, Constable, it were 
difficult to commend overmuch, —Saturday Review. 


s. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES.  Col- 
lected and edited by S. BARING GouLpD. With Numerous Iliustra- 
tions by F. D. BEDFORD. Second Edition. Crown 8v0. Buckram. 6s. 


‘A charming volume, which children will be sure to appreciate. The stories have 
been selected with great ingenuity from various old ballads and folk-tales, and, 
having been somewhat altered and readjusted, now stand forth, clothed in Mr. 
Baring Gould’s delightful English, to enchant youthful readers.’—Guardian. 


S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. BARING GOULD, and Illustrated by the 
Birmingham Art School. Buckram, gilt top. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ The volume is very complete in its way, as it contains nursery songs to the number 
of 77, game-rhymes, and jingles. To the student we commend the sensible intro- 
duction, and the explanatory notes. The volume is superbly printed on soft, 
thick paper, which it is a pleasure to touch; and the borders and pictures are 
among the very best specimens we have seen of the Gaskin school,’—Birming- 


ham Gazette. 
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H. C. Beeching. A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited 
by H. C. Bercuine, M.A., and Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top. 55. 

A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Christ from the Middle Ages 
to the present day. A distinction of the book is the large number of poems it 
contains by modern authors, a few of which are here printed for the first time. 

-€An anthology which, from its unity of aim and high poetic excellence, has a better 
right to exist than most of its fellows.'—Guardian. 


History 


Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By EDWARD GIBBON. A New Edition, Edited with 
Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Jn Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo, Gilt top. 
8s. 6a. each. Also crown 8vo. 65s. each. Vols. I., If., and IT. 

‘The time has certainly arrived for a new edition of Gibbon’s great work. . . . Pro- 
fessor Bury is the right man to undertake this task. His learning is amazing, 


both in extent and accuracy. The book is issued in a handy form, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably printed.’—77mes. 


‘ The edition is edited as a classic should be edited, removing nothing, yet indicating 
the value of the text, and bringing it up to date. It promises to be of the utmost 
value, and will be a welcome addition to many libraries.’—Scots#man. 


‘This edition, so far as one may judge from the first instalment, is a marvel of 
erudition and critical skill, and it is the very minimum of praise to predict that the 
seven volumes of it will supersede Dean Milman’s as the standard edition of our 
great historical classic.’—Glasgow Herald. 

‘ The beau-ideal Gibbon has arrived at last. —Sfezch. 

‘At last there is an adequate modern edition of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.’—Manchester Guardian. 


Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT,FROMTHE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. Edited by W. M. FLINDERS 
PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University 
College. Fully lilustrated. In Six Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


Vol. I. PREHISTORIC TimEs TO XVI. Dynasty. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Zhird Edition. 


Vol. II. Tot XVIITH AND XVIIJITH DyNastTigs. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Second Edition. 


‘A history written in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English literature of Egyptology.’—Times. 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 
FLINDERS PETRIE. Illustrated by TRisTRAM ELuis. Jz Two 
Volumes. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 

‘A valuable addition to the literature of comparative folk-lore. The drawings are 
really illustrations in the literal sense of the word.’—Glode. 


‘It has a scientific value to the student of history and archeology.’—Scotsman. 
‘Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine and Egypt.’—Daily News, 
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Flinders Petrie EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L. With 120 Illustrations. Cvowz 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

‘Professor Flinders Petrie is not only a profound Egyptologist, but an accomplished 
student of comparative archeology. In these lectures, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, he displays both qualifications with rare skill in elucidating the 


development of decorative art in Egypt, and in tracing its influence on the 
art of other countries.’—7zmes. 


S. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY OF THE CASARS, 
The Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous 
Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. BARING GOULD, 
Author of ‘Mehalah,’ ete, Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo. 155. 


‘A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
line of research, It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are supplied on a 
scale of profuse magnificence.’—Dazly Chronicle. 

* The volumes will in no sense disappoint the general reader. Indeed, in their way, 
there is nothing in any sense so good in English. . .. Mr. Baring Gould has 
presented his narrative in such a way as not to make one dull page.’—A theneeum. 


H. de B, Gibbins, INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. By H. pe B, Gipsins, M.A., D.Litt. With 
5 Maps. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


This book is written with the view of affording a clear view of the main facts of 
English Social and Industrial History placed in due perspective. Beginning 
with prehistoric times, it passes in review the growth and advance of industry 
up to the nineteenth century, showing its gradual development and progress. 
The book is illustrated by Maps, Diagrams, and Tables. 


A. Clark, THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD: Their History 
and their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A. 
Criark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, 8vo. 125. 6d. 

‘A work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard book on 
the Colleges of Oxford.’—A thenaeum. 

Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM 1434 
TO 1492. By F. T. Perrens. Translated by HANNAH LYNCH. 
8v0. 12s. 6d. 


A history of Florence under the domination of Cosimo, Piero, and Lorenzo de 


Medicis. 
‘ This is a standard book by an honest and intelligent historian, who has deserved 
well of all who are interested in Italian history. —Manchester Guardian. 


J. Wells. A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. By J. WELLS, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., Oxford. With 4 Maps. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

This book is intended for the Middle and Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It contains copious Tables, etc. 

“An original work written on an original plan, and with uncommon freshness and 


vigour.’—SZeaker, 
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E. L. S. Horsburghh THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 
By E. L. S. Horspuren, B.A. With Plans. Crown 8vo. 55. 


‘A brilliant essay—simple, sound, and thorough.’—Dazly Chronicle. 
‘A study, the most concise, the most lucid, the most critical that has been produced. 
—Birmingham Mercury, 


H.B. George. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By H.B. 
Grorcr, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Wirth numerous 
Plans. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. George has undertaken a very useful task—that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military readers—and has executed it with laud- 
able intelligence and industry, and with a large measure of success.’—77mes. 


O. Browning. ASHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL ITALY, 

~ A.D. 1250-1530. By OscAR BROWNING, Fellow and Tutor of King’s 

College, Cambridge. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Crown 
8v0. 55. each. 


VoL. I. 1250-1409.—Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
VOL. Il. 1409-1530.—The Age of the Condottieri. 
‘A vivid picture of medizval Italy.’-—Standard. 


‘Mr. Browning is to be congratulated on the production of a work of immense 
labour and learning.’— Westminster Gazette. 


O'Grady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By STANDISH 


O’GrRApyY, Author of ‘Finn and his Companions.’ Cy. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


‘Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, its original imaginings, 


make it one of the freshest, breeziest volumes.’—JZethodist Times. 


Biography 
§. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. By S. BARING GOULD. With over 450 Illustrations in 
the Text and 12 Photogravure Plates. Large guarto. Gilt top. 36s. 


“The best biography of Napoleon in our tongue, nor have the French as good a 
biographer of their hero, A book very nearly as good as Southey’s ‘‘ Life of 
Nelson.” ’—Manchester Guardian. 

‘The main feature of this gorgeous volume is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely-executed wood engravings, constituting a complete pictorial 
chronicle of Napoleon I.’s personal history from the days of his early childhood 
at Ajaccio to the date of his second interment under the dome of the Invalides in 
Paris. —Daily Telegraph. 

‘The most elaborate account of Napoleon ever produced by an English writer.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 

‘A brilliant and attractive volume. Never before have so many pictures relating 
to Napoleon been brought within the limits of an English book.’—Globe. 


‘Particular notice is due, to the vast collection of contemporary illustrations.’— 
Guardian. 


‘Nearly all the illustrations are real contributions to history.’ —Westminster Gazette. 
‘The illustrations are of supreme interest. —Standard. 
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Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN 
DAVENANT, D.D. (1571-1641), President of Queen’s College, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Bishop of Salisbury. By 
Morris FULLER, B.D. Crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. 


‘A valuable contribution to ecclesiastical history.’—Birmingham Gazette. 


J.M. Rigg. ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY: A CHaprerR 
IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. By J. M. Ricc. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Rigg has told the story of the great Primate’s life with scholarly ability, and 
has thereby contributed an interesting chapter to the history of the Norman period.’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 


F. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF SIR FREDERICK GORE 
OUSELEY. By F. W. Joyce, M.A. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


‘ This book has been undertaken in quite the right spirit, and written with sympathy 
insight, and considerable literary skill. —7Tismes. 


W. G. Collingwood. THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By 
W. G. CoLLINGwoop, M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems. With 
numerous Portraits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. Ruskin. Second 
Ledition. 2vo0ls. 8vo. 325. 


‘No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time.’— 7zmes. 


‘It is long since we had a biography with such delights of substance and of form. 
Such a book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever.’.—Dazly Chronicle. 


C. Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN: a Study. By CHARLES 
WALDSTEIN, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With a 
Photogravur Portrait after Professor HERKOMER. Jost 8vo. 55. 


‘A thoughtful, impartial, well-written criticism of Ruskin’s teaching, intended to 
separate what the author regards as valuable and permanent from what is transient 
and erroneous in the great master’s writing. —Daily Chronicle. 


W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By 
W. H. Hutton, M.A., Author of ‘ William Laud.’ With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

© The book lays good claim to high rank among our biographies. It is excellently, 
even lovingly, written.’—Scotsman. ‘An excellent monograph.’—Tzmes. 

Clark Russell. THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. By W. CLark RussELL, Author of ‘The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor.’ With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* A book which we should like to sce in the hands of every boy in the country.’— 
St. James's Gazette. ‘A really good book.’—Saturday Review. 
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Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). By Rospert SouTHEY. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by DAvID HANNAY. ‘Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ Admirable and well-told stories of our naval history.’—Army and Navy Gazette. 
‘A brave, inspiriting book.’—Black and White. 


Travel, Adventure and Topography 


R. S. §. Baden-Powell. THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. 
A Diary of Life with the Native Levy in Ashanti, 1895. By Colonel 
BADEN-PoOWELL. With 21 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


‘A compact, faithful, most readable record of the campaign.’—Daily News. 
‘A bluff and vigorous narrative.’—Glasgow Herald. 


R.8.8S. Baden-Powell. THE MATEBELE CAMPAIGN 1896. 
By Colonel R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


‘Written in an unaffectedly light and humorous style.'"—7he World, 

‘A very racy and eminently readable book.’—St¢. James's Gazette. 

‘ As a straightforward account of a great deal of plucky work unpretentiously done, 
this book is well worth reading. The simplicity of the narrative is all in its 
favour, and accords in a peculiarly English fashion with the nature of the subject.’ 
Times. 


Captain Hinde. THE FALL OF THE CONGO ARABS. 
By Stoney L. Hinpe. With Portraits and Plans. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 


©The book is full of good things, and of sustained interest.’-—S¢. James's Gazette. 

A graphic sketch of one of the most exciting and important episodes in the struggle 
for supremacy in Central Africa between the Arabs and their Europeon rivals. 
Apart from the story of the campaign, Captain Hinde’s book is mainly remark- 
able for the fulness with which he discusses the question of cannibalism. It is, 
indeed, the only connected narrative—in English, at any rate—which has been 
published of this particular episode in African history.’-—7Zimzes. 

‘Captain Hinde’s book is one of the most interesting and valuable contributions yet 
made to the literature of modern Africa.’.— Daily News. 


W. Crooke. THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES OF INDIA: 
THEIR ETHNOLOGY AND ADMINISTRATION. By W. CROoKE. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘A carefully and well-written account of one of the most important provinces of the 
Empire. In seven chapters Mr. Crooke deals successively with the land in its 
physical aspect, the province under Hindoo and Mussulman rule, the province 
under British rule, the ethnology and sociology of the province, the religious and 
social life of the people, the land and its settlement, and the native peasant in his 
relation to the land. ‘The illustrations are good and well selected, and the map is 
excellent.’—danchester Guardian, 
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W.B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA: Its History and its Future. 
By W. Basiz WorsFoLp, M.A. Witha Map. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


‘An intensely interesting book.’—Daily Chronicle. 
‘A monumental work compressed into a very moderate compass.’— World. 


General Literature 


8S. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. BarInc 
GouLp, Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ etc. With Sixty-seven Illustrations 
by W. ParkKINSON, F. D. BEDFORD, and F. Masry. Large 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 6s. 


***Old Country Life,” as healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to Le 
published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.’— World. 


8. Baring Gould. HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. ByS. BARINGGOULD, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume is delightful 
reading.’—Times. 


S. Baring Gould. FREAKS OF FANATICISM. By S. BARING 
GouLp. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. Baring Gould has a keen eye for colour and effect, and the subjects he has 
chosen give ample scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties. A perfectly 
fascinating book.’—Scottish Leader. 


S. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional Melodies. Collected and 
arranged by S. BARING GouLp and H. FLEETWOOD SHEPPARD. 
Demy ato. 6s. 


S. Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England, with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected by S. BARING GOULD, M.A., and H, FLEEr- 
WooD SHEPPARD, M.A. Arranged for Voiceand Piano, Inq Parts 
(containing 25 Songs each), Parts Z., Z/., L711, 35. each. Part 
IV., 5s. In one Vol., French morocco, 15s. 


A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic fancy.’—Saturday Review. 


‘ 
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S. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. Jourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


S. Baring Gould. STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. With Illustrations. By S. BARING GouLD. Cvown 
8vo. Second Edition. 6s. 


‘We have read Mr. Baring Gould’s book from beginning to end. _ Itis full of quaint 
and various information, and there is not a dull page in it.'— Notes and Queries, 


S. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN 
FRANCE. By S. Barinc:GouLp. With numerous Illustrations 
by F. D. BepForp, S. HuTTon, etc. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. 


‘His two richly-illustrated volumes are full of matter of interest to the geologist, 
the archzologist, and the student of history and manners.’-—Scotswzan. 


G. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY: WiTH A DESscRIP- 
TION OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN Naviss. By G. W. STEEVENS. 
Demy 8vo. 65. 


This book is a description of the British and other more important navies of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on which our naval policy might possibly be developed. 
It describes our recent naval policy, and shows what our naval force really is. A 
detailed but non-technical account is given of the instruments of modern warfare— 
guns, armour, engines, and the like—with a view to determine how far we are 
abreast of modern invention and modern requirements. An ideal policy is then 
sketched for the building and manning of our fleet; and the last chapter is 
devoted to docks, coaling-stations, and especially colonial defence. 


‘An extremely able and interesting work.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC AD- 
DRESSES OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A., and H. J. CoHen, M.A. With 
Portraits. 8vo. Vols. ZX. and X. 125. 6d. each. 


J. Wells) OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. WELLS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent account 
of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by persons who are possessed of a 
close acquaintance with the system and life of the University.’—A theneum. 


L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCHIES : THEIR ORGANISA- 
TION AND CHARACTER. By L. Wuisiry, M.A., Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘An exceedingly useful handbook: a careful and well-arranged study of an obscure 
subject.’—T7mes. 


Mr. Whibley is never tedious or pedantic.’—Pall Mail Gazette. 
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L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 
By L. L. Pricr, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 65, 


‘The book is well written, giving evidence of considerable literary ability, and clear 
mental grasp of the subject under consideration.’ —Western Morning News. 


Cc. F, Andrews. CHRISTIANITY AND THE LABOUR 
QUESTION. By C, F. ANDREWS, B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘A bold and scholarly survey.’—Speaker. 


J. §. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE SONATA: Its Origin 
and Development. By J.S. SHEDLOCK. Crown 8vo. 55. 


‘This work should be in the possession of every musician and amateur, for it not 
only embodies a concise and lucid history ot the origin of one of the most im- 
portant forms of musical composition, but, by reason of the painstaking research 
and accuracy of the author's statements, it is a very valuable work for reference.’ 
—A theneum. 


E.M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. BowpEeNn. With Preface by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. Third 
Edition. i6mo. 25. 6d. 


Science 


Freudenreich, DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. Ep. voN FREUDENREICH. 
Translated from the German by J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, B.A., 
F.C.P. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Chalmers Mitchell OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A., F.Z.S. Fully Illustrated. Crown 
8v0. 65. 


A text-book designed to cover the new Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


G.Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
GEORGE MASsEE. With 12 Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, 18s. ner. 
‘A work much in advance of any book in the language treating of this group of 


organisms. It is indispensable to every student of the Myxogastres. The 
coloured plates deserve high praise for their accuracy and execution.’—WVature, 
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Philosophy 


L. T. Hobhousee THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
L. T. Hosnouss, Fellow and Tutor of Corpus College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. 215. 


‘The most important contribution to English philosophy since the publication of Mr. 


Bradley’s ‘‘ Appearance and Reality.” Full of brilliant criticism and of positive 
theories which are models of lucid statement.’—Glasgow Herald. 


‘An elaborate and often brilliantly written volume. The treatment is one of great 
freshness, and the illustrations are particularly numerous and apt.’—777es. 


W. H. Fairbrother. THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. 
By W. H. Farrproruer, M.A., Lecturer at Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


This volume is expository, not critical, and is intended for senior students at the 
Universities and others, as a statement of Green’s teaching, and an introduction to 
the study of Idealist Philosophy. 

‘In every way an admirable book. As an introduction to the writings of perhaps the 
most remarkable speculative thinker whom England has produced in the present 
century, nothing could be better.’—Glasgow Herald. 


F. W. Bussell. THE SCHOOL OF PLATO: its Origin and 
its Revival under the Roman Empire. By F. W. BussEtt, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘A highly valuable contribution to the history of ancient thought.’—Glasgow Herald. 
‘A clever and stimulating book, provocative of thought and deserving careful reading.’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 


F.S. Granger. THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. By 
F. S. GrRancer, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy at Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A scholarly analysis of the religious ceremonies, beliefs, and superstitions of ancient 
Rome, conducted in the new instructive light of comparative anthropology.’-~ 
Times. 


Theology 


E. C. S. Gibson, THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited with an Introduction by E. 
C. S. Gipson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells 
Theological College. J Two Volumes. Demy 8vo0. 155 


‘The tone maintained throughout is not that of the partial advocate, but the faithful 
exponent.’—Scotsman. 

‘There are ample proofs of clearness of expression, sobriety of judgment, and breadth 
of view. . . . The book will be welcome to all students of the subject, and its sound, 
definite, and loyal theology ought to be of great service.—Wational Observer. 

*So far from repelling the general reader, its orderly arrangement, lucid treatment, 
and felicity of diction invite and encourage his attention.’— Yorkshire Post. 
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R. L. Ottley. THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. 
By R. L. OTr.ey, M.A., late fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon., 
Principal of Pusey House. J Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 155. 

‘ Learned and reverent : lucid and well arranged.’—Record. 
‘ Accurate, well ordered, and judicious.’— National Observer. 
‘A clear and remarkably full account of the main currents of speculation. Scholarly 


precision + +- genuine tolerance . . . intense interest in his subject—are Mr. 
Ottley’s merits. —Guardian. 


F. B. Jevons. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


Mr. F. B. Jevons’ ‘Introduction tothe History of Religion’ treats of early religion, 
from the point of view of Anthropology and Folk-lore; and is the first attempt 
that has been made in any language to weave together the results of recent 
investigations into such topics as Sympathetic Magic, Taboo, Totemism. 
Fetishism, etc., so as to present a systematic account of the growth of primitive 

__ religion and the development of early religious institutions. 

*Dr. Jevons has written a notable work, and we can strongly recommend it to the 
serious attention of theologians, anthropologists, and classical scholars.’—JZan- 
chester Guardian. 

* The merit of this book lies in the penetration, the singular acuteness and force of the 
author’sjudgment. He isat once critical and luminous, at once just and suggestive. 
It is but rarely that one meets with a book so comprehensive and so thorough as 
this, and it is more than an ordinary pleasure for the reviewer to welcome and 
recommend it, Dr. Jevons is something more than an historian of primitive 
belief—he is a philosophic thinker, who sees his subject clearly and sees it whole, 
whose mastery of detail is no less complete than his view of the broader aspects 
and issues of his subject is convincing.’—Birmingham Post. 


S. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ A welcome companion to the author’s famous ‘ Introduction.” Noman can read these 
discourses without feeling that Dr. Driver is fully alive to the deeper teaching of 
the Old Testament.’—Guardian. 


Tf. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITI- 
CISM: Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical Studies. By T. K. 
CuEYNE, D.D,, Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture at Oxford. Large crown 8v0. 175. 6d. 


This book is a historical sketch of O. T. Criticism in the form of biographical studies 
from the days of Eichhorn to those of Driver and Robertson Smith. 
* A very learned and instructive work.’— Times. 


C. H. Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C. H. PRior, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Cvowz 8vo. 6s. 


A volume of sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by various 
preachers, including the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. 
A representative collection. Bishop Westcott’s is a noble sermon.’—Guardian. 


E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the 
Religious Training of Boys. - With a Preface by J. R. ILLine- 
worTH, By E. B. Layarp, M.A. 18/0. Is. 
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W. Yorke Faussett. THE DE CATECHIZANDIS 
RUDIBUS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, etc., by W. YoRKE FausseTt, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
Coll. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


An edition of a Treatise on the Essentials of Christian Doctrine, and the best 
methods of impressing them on candidates for baptism. 

‘Ably and judiciously edited on the same principle as the ordinary Greek and 
Latin texts.’—Glasgow Herald, 


Mebotional Books. 
With Full-page Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Buckran. 35. 6d. 
Ladded morocco, 55. 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas A KEMPIS. 
With an Introduction by DEAN FARRAR. [Illustrated by C. M. 
GERE, and printed in black and red. Second Edition. 


‘Amongst all the innumerable English editions of the ‘‘ Imitation,” there can have 
been few which were prettier than this one, printed in strong and handsome type, 
with all the glory of red initials.’ —G/lasgow Herald. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JOHN KEBLE. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Ireland, Professor at Oxford. Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. 


‘The present edition is annotated with all the care and insight to be expected from 
Mr. Lock. The progress and circumstances of its composition are detailed in the 
Introduction. There is an interesting Appendix on the mss. of the “Christian 
Year,” and another giving the order in which the poems were written. A ‘Short 
Analysis of the Thought” is prefixed to each, and any difficulty in the text is ex- 
plained in a note.’—Guardian. 

‘The most acceptable edition of this ever-popular work.’—Globe. 


Leaders of Religion 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits, crown 8vo. 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders 
of religious life and thought of all ages and countries. /6 
The following are ready— 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hurron. 
JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. OvERTON, M.A. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G, W. DANIEL, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutron, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. MOULE, M.A. 
JOHN KEBLE. By WALTER Lock, D.D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. OTTLEy, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W.H. Hurvron, B.D. 
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JOHN KNOX. By F. M‘Cunn. 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

BISHOP KEN. By F. A. CLARKE, M.A. 

GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. By T. Hopckin, D.C.L, 


Other volumes will be announced in due course. 


Fiction 
SIX SHILLING NOVELS 


Marie Corelli’s Novels 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. § Sivteenth Edition. 
VENDETTA. Thirteenth Edition. 

THELMA. Seventeenth Edition. 

ARDATH. Tenth Edition. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH WNinth Edition. 
WORMWOOD. L£ighth Edition. 


BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE WORLD’S TRAGEDY. 
Thirty-jirst Edition. 

‘The tender reverence of the treatment and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daring of the conception, and the conviction is forced on 
us that even so exalted a subject cannot be made too familiar to us, provided it be 
presented in the true spirit of Christian faith. The amplifications of the Scripture 
narrative are often conceived with high poetic insight, and this ‘‘ Dream of the 
World’s Tragedy ” is, despite some trifling incongruities, a lofty and not inade- 
quate paraphrase of the supreme climax of the inspired narrative.’—Duxbdin 
Review. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Thirty-sixth Edition. 


‘A very powerful piece of work. . . . The conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory of man. . . . The author has immense 
command of language, and a limitless audacity. . . . This interesting and re- 
markable romance will live long after much of the ephemeral literature of the day 
is forgotten. . . . A literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even sublime,’—W. T. 
STEAD in the Review of Reviews. 


Anthony Hope’s Novels 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. Seventh Edition. 

‘A very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible within our limit ; 
brilliant, but not superficial; well considered, but not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure.’— The World. 


A CHANGE OF AIR. Fourth Edition. 
‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.’—7zmes. 


A MAN OF MARK. Fourth Edition. 
*Of all Mr. Hope’s books, ‘‘ A Man of Mark” is the one which best compares with 
‘* The Prisoner of Zenda.” ’—National Observer. 


‘ 


‘ 
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THE CHRONICLES OF COUNTANTONIO. Third Edition. 
‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of love and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
outlawed Count is the most constant, desperate, and withal modest and tender of 
lovers, a peerless gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a very faithful friend, and a most 
magnanimous foe.’—Guardian. 


PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR. Third Edition. 
‘The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with vitality, stirring the blood, and humorously, 
dashingly told.’—S#. James's Gazette. 
‘ A story of adventure, every page of which is palpitating with action and excitement.’ 
— Speaker. 
: Peano to cover ‘‘ Phroso” not only engages the attention, but carries the reader 
in little whirls of delight from adventure to adventure. —A cademy. 


S. Baring Gould’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


‘To say that a book is by the author of ‘‘ Mehalah” is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.’—Speaker. 

‘That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that 
may be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his 
language pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are 
striking and original, his characters are life-like, and though somewhat excep- 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his 
descriptions of scenes and scenery are painted with the loving eyes and skilled 
hands of a master of his art, that he is always fresh and never dull, and under 
such conditions it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence both in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity 
widens.’—Court Circular. 


ARMINELL: A Social Romance. Fourth Edition. 
URITH: A Story of Dartmoor. 7th Edition. 


‘The author is at his best.’— 77zmes. 


IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Sixth Edition. 


‘One of the best imagined and most enthralling stories the author has produced. 
—Saturday Review. 


MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. Fourth Edition. 
‘The swing of the narrative is splendid.’—Sussex Daily News. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. fourth Edition. 


‘ A powerful drama of human passion.’— Westminster Gazette. 
*A story worthy the author.’—WVational Observer. 


THE QUEEN OF LOVE. fourth Edition. 


‘You cannot put it down until you have finished it.—Punch. 
* Can be heartily recommended to all who care for cleanly, energetic, and interesting 
fiction.’ —Sussex Daily News. 


KITTY ALONE. Fourth Edition. 


‘A strong and original story, teeming with graphic description, stirring incident, 
and, above all, with vivid and enthralling human interest.’—Dazly Telegraph. 


Zt 
NOEMI: A Romance of the Cave-Dwellers. Illustrated by 
R. CATON WOODVILLE. Third Edition. 
‘«*Noémi” is as excellent a tale of fighting and adventure as one may wish to meet. 
The narrative also runs clear and sharp as the Loire itself.’—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


‘Mr, Baring Gould’s powerful story is full of the strong lights and shadows and 
vivid colouring to which he has accustomed us.’—Standard, 
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THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated by FRANK Dapp. 
fourth Edition. 
“A strain of tenderness is woven through the web of his tragic tale, and its atmosphere 
is sweetened by the nobility and sweetness of the heroine’s character.’ —Daily News. 
‘A story of exceptional interest that seems to us to be better than anything he has 
written of late.’—Speaker. 


THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third Edition. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 


‘A book to read, and keep and read again; for the genuine fun and pathos of it will 
not early lose their effect.’—Vanity Fair. 


GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated by Frank Dadd. Second 

Edition. 

‘Mr. Baring Gould is a wizard who transports us into a region of visions, often lurid 
and disquieting, but always full of interest and enchantment.’—S#ectator. 

“In the weirdness of the story, in the faithfulness with which the characters are 
depicted, and in force ofstyle, it closely resembles ‘‘ Mehalah.”’—Daztly Telegraph. 

‘There is a kind of flavour about this book which alone elevates it above the ordinary 
novel. The story itself has a grandeur in harmony with the wild and rugged 
scenery which is its setting.’—A theneunt, 


Gilbert Parker’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. fourth Edition. 


‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genius in Mr. 
Parker's style.’—Dazly Telegraph, 


MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 
*A splendid study of character.’—A theneum. 
* But little behind anything that has been done by any writer of our time.’—Pad/ 
Mali Gazette. *A very striking and admirable novel,’—S?. James's Gazette. 


THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 


‘The plot is original and one difficult to work out; but Mr. Parker has done it with 
great skill and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in this original, fresh, 
and well.told tale must be a dull person indeed.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. F2/th Edition. 

‘Everybody with a soul for romance will thoroughly enjoy ‘‘The Trail of the 
Sword.” ’—S¢. James's Gazette. 

‘A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, in which men and women live and 
love in the old straightforward passionate way, is a joy inexpressible to the re- 
viewer.’ —Daily Chronicle. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: The Story of 
a Lost Napoleon. fourth Edition. 


‘Here we find romance—real, breathing, living romance, but it runs flush with our 
own times, level with our own feelings. The character of Valmond is drawn un- 
erringly ; his career, brief as it is, is placed before us as convincingly as history 
itself. The book must be read, we may say re-read, for any one thoroughly to 
appreciate Mr. Parker’s delicate touch and innate sympathy with humanity.’— 
Pall Mali Gazette. 

‘The one work of genius which 1895 has as yet produced.’—Wew Age. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: The Last Adven- 


tures of ‘ Pretty Pierre.’ Second Edition. i 
‘The present book is full of fine and moving stories of the great North, and it will 
add to Mr. Parker’s already high reputation.’—Glasgow Herald. 


‘ 


‘ 
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THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Jllustrated. Eighth Edition. 


‘The best thing he has done; one of the best things that any one has done lately.’— 
St. James's Gazette. i 

‘Mr. Parker seems to become stronger and easier with every serious novel that he 
attempts. . . » In ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty” he shows the matured power which 
his former novels have led us to expect, and has produced a really fine historical 
novel. . . » Most sincerely is Mr. Parker to be congratulated on the finest 
novel he has yet written.’—A thexeum. 

‘Mr. Parker’s latest book places him in the front rank of living novelists. ‘*The 
Seats of the Mighty” is a great book.’—Black and White. 

‘One of the strongest stories of historical interest and adventure that we have read 
for many aday. . . . A notable and successful book.’—Speaker. 


Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. CONAN 
Doyir, Author of ‘The White Company,’ ‘The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,’ ete. i/th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The book is, indeed, composed of leaves from life, and is far and away the best view 


that has been vouchsafed us behind the scenes of the consulting-room. It is very 
superior to ‘‘ The Diary ofa late Physician.” ’—J//ustrated London News. 


Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By STANLEY 
WeEyYMAN, Author of ‘A Gentleman of France.’ With Twelve Illus- 
trations by R. Caton Woodville. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A book of which we have read every word for the sheer pleasure of reading, and 
which we put down with a pang that we cannot forget it all and start again.’— 
Westminster Gazette. 

‘Every one who reads books at all must read this thrilling romance, from the first 
page of which to the last the breathless reader is haled along. An inspiration of 
“‘manliness and courage.” ’—Dazly Chronicle. 


Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF SIN. By Lucas 
MALET. Thirteenth Edition. Crow 8vo. 6s. 


Lucas Malet. THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas MALET, 
Author of ‘The Wages of Sin,’ etc. Zhzrd Ldition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Arthur Morrison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By ARTHUR 
Morrison. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. He tells a plain, unvarnished 
tale, and the very truth of it makes for beauty. In the true humanity of the book 
lies its justification, the permanence of its interest, and its indubitable triumph.’— 
Atheneum. 

‘A great book. The author’s method is amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us a master hand. The book is simply 
appalling and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous also; without humour 
it would not make the mark it is certain to make.’— World. 


Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF THE JAGO. By ARTHUR 
Morrison. Third Edilion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This, the first long story which Mr. Morrison has written, is like his remarkable 
‘Tales of Mean Streets,’ a realistic study of East End life. 
‘ The book is a masterpiece.’—Padll Mall Gazette. 
‘Told with great vigour and powerful simplicity.’ Atheneum. 


Mrs. Clifford, A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Cuir- 


FORD, Author of § Aunt Anne,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The story is a very sad and a very beautiful one, exquisitely told, and enriched with 
many subtle touches of wise and tender insight. It will, undoubtedly, add to its 
author’s reputation—already high—in the ranks of novelists.’ —Speaker. 
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Emily Lawless). HURRISH. By the Honble. EMILy Law- 


LEss, Author of ‘Maelcho,’ etc. 2fth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A reissue of Miss Lawless’ most popular novel, uniform with ‘ Maelcho.’ 


Emily Lawless. MAELCHO: a Sixteenth Century Romance. 
By the Honble. Emity LawLess. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A really great book.’—Sfectator. 

‘There is no keener pleasure in life than the recognition of genius. Good work is 
commoner than it used to be, but the best is as rare as ever. All the more 
gladly, therefore, do we welcome in ‘‘ Maelcho” a piece of work of the first order, 
which we do not hesitate to describe as one of the most remarkable literary 
achievements of this generation. Miss Lawless is possessed of the very essence 
of historical genius.’—Manchester Guardian. 


J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
By JANE H. FINDLATER. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A powerful and vivid story.’—Standard. 

‘A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth itself.’—Vanity Fair. 

‘A work of remarkable interest and originality.’— National Observer. 

‘A very charming and pathetic tale.’"—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

‘A singularly original, clever, and beautiful story.'.Guardian. 

«** The Green Graves of Balgowrie” reveals to us a new Scotch writer of undoubted 
faculty and reserve force.’—Sfectator. 

‘An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and beautiful.—B/ack and White. 


H. G. Wells. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, and other Stories. 
By H. G, WELLs, Author of ‘The Time Machine.’ Crowz 8vo. 6s. 


‘The ordinary reader of fiction may be glad to know that these stories are eminently 
readable from one cover to the other, but they are more than that ; they are the 
impressions of a very striking imagination, which, it would seem, has a great deal 
within its reach. —Saturday Review. 


H.G. Wells. THE PLATTNER STORY anp OTHERS. By H. 


G. WELLS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold the readeras by a magic spell.’—Scotsman. 

‘Such is the fascination of this writer’s skill that you unhesitatingly prophesy that 
none of the many readers, however his flesh do creep, will relinquish the volume 
ere he has read from first word to last..—Black and White. 

‘No volume has appeared for a long time so likely to give equal pleasure to the 
simplest reader and to the most fastidious critic.’—Academy. 

‘Mr. Wells is a magician skilled in wielding that most potent of all spells—the fear 
of the unknown.’—Daily Telegraph. 


E. F. Benson, DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 
BENSON. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘A delightfully witty sketch of society.’—Spectator. 
‘A perpetual feast of epigram and paradox.’—Sfeaker. 


E. F. Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of 
‘Dodo.’ Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 
‘An exceptional achievement ; a notable advance on his previous work.’—WVationad 
Observer. 


Mrs. Oliphant. SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Crown 8vo. 6s. — 

‘Full of her own peculiar charm of style and simple, subtle character-painting comes 
her new gift, the delightful story before us. The scene mostly lies in the moors, 
and at the touch of the authoress a Scotvh moor becomes a living thing, strong, 
tender, beautiful, and changeful.’—Pad? Mall Gazette. 
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Mrs. Oliphant. THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


W.E. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. Norris, Author 
of ‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,’ etc. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘‘Matthew Austin” may safely be pronounced one of the most intellectually satis- 
factory and morally bracing novels of the current year.’—Dazly Telegraph. 


W. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. © Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. Norris has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstbourne, at once 
unconventional and very true to the conventionalities of life. —A theneum. 


W. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 
By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A budget of good fiction of which no one will tire.’ —Scotsman. 


W. E. Norris. CLARISSA FURIOSA. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of ‘The Rogue,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ One of Mr. Norris’s very best novels. Asa story it is admirable, as a seu d'esprit 
it is capital, as a lay sermon studded with gems of wit and wisdom it is a model 
which will not, we imagine, find an efficient imitator.—The World. 

‘The best novel he has written for some time: a story which is full of admirable 
character-drawing.’—The Standard. 


Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By ROBERT 
Barr. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A book which has abundantly satisfied us by its capital humour.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


‘Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph whereof he has every reason to be proud.’—Pad/ 
Mali Gazette. 


J. Maclaren Cobban. THE KING OF ANDAMAN: A 


Saviour of Society. By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘An unquestionably interesting book. It would not surprise us if it turns out to be 
the most interesting novel of the season, for it contains one character, at least, 
who has in him the root of immortality, and the book itself is ever exhaling the 
sweet savour of the unexpected. . . . Plot is forgotten and incident fades, and 
only the really human endures, and throughout this book there stands out in bold 
and beautiful relief its high-souled and chivalric protagonist, James the Master 
of Hutcheon, the King of Andaman himself.’—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


J. Maclaren Cobban. WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN? 
By J. M. Copan, Author of ‘The King of Andaman.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. Cobban has the true story-teller’s art. He arrests attention at the outset, and 
he retains it to the end.’— Birmingham Post. 


H. Morrah. A SERIOUS COMEDY. By HERBERT MORRAH. 
Crown 8v0. 65. 


‘This volume is well worthy ofits title. The theme has seldom been presented with 
more freshness or more force.’— Scotsman, - 
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H. Morrah, THE FAITHFULCITY. By HERBERT Morrau, 
Author of ‘A Serious Comedy.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Conveys a suggestion of weirdness and horror, until finally he convinces and 
enthrals the reader with his mysterious savages, his gigantic tower, and his 
uncompromising men and women, This is a haunting, mysterious book, not 
without an element of stupendous grandeur.’—A theneum. 


L. B. Walford. SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. By Mrs. 
WALFORD, Author of ‘Mr.Smith,’etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The story is fresh and healthy from beginning to finish ; and our liking for the two 
simple people who are the successors to the title mounts steadily, and ends almost 
in respect.’—Scotsman. 


T. L. Paton. A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. L. Parton. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A pleasant and well-written story..—Daily Chronicle. 


John Davidson. MISS ARMSTRONG’S AND OTHER CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. By JoHn Davipson. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ Throughout the volume there is a strong vein of originality, and a knowledge of 
human nature that are worthy of the highest praise.’—Scotsman. 


M. M. Dowie. GALLIA. By MENIE MuRIEL Dowis, Author 
of ‘A Girl in the Carpathians.’ Zhird Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘The style is generally admirable, the dialogue not seldom brilliant, the situations 
surprising in their freshness and originality, while the subsidiary as well as the 
principal characters live and move, and the story itself is readable from title-page 
to colophon.’—Saturday Review. 


J. A. Barry. IN THE GREAT DEEP: TALES OF THE SEA. 
ByJ. A. Barry. Author of ‘Steve Brown’s Bunyip.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


© A collection of really admirable short stories of the sea, very simply told, and placed 
before the reader in pithy and telling English. —Westminster Gazette. 


J.B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. By J. BLoun- 
DELLE BuRTON. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ Unusually interesting and full of highly dramatic situations.’—Guardian. 


J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The plot is an original one, and the local colouring is laid on with a delicacy 
and an accuracy of detail which denote the true artist..—Broad Arrow. 


W. ©. Scully THE WHITE HECATOMB. By W. C. 
Scutty, Author of ‘ Kafir Stories.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The author is so steeped in Kaffir lore and legend, and so thoroughly well acquainted 
with native sagas and traditional ceremonial that he is able to attract the reader 
by the easy familiarity with which he handles his characters.’—Souih Africa. _ 

‘It reveals a marvellously intimate understanding of the Kaffir mind, allied with 
literary gifts of no mean order.’—A/rican Critic. 


H. Johnston. DR. CONGALTON’S LEGACY. By HENRY 


“JOHNSTON. Crown 8v0. 65. i 
‘ A worthy and permanent contribution to Scottish literature.'—Glasgow Herald. 


‘ 
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J. F. Brewer. THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. BREWER. 


Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘A pretty bit of comedy... It is undeniably a clever boox.’—Academy. 

‘A clever and amusing story. It makes capital out of the comic aspects of culture, 
and will be read with amusement by every intellectual reader.’—Scotsman. 

‘A remarkably clever study.’—Vanity Fair. 


Julian Corbett. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 


JULIAN CORBETT. Cvowz 8vo. 6s. 

‘Mr. Corbett writes with immense spirit, and the book is a thoroughly enjoyable 
one in all respects. The salt of the ocean is in it, and the right heroic ring re- 
sounds through its gallant adventures.’—Speaker. 


L. Cope Cornford. CAPTAIN JACOBUS: A ROMANCE OF 
THE ROAD. By L. CopECornForD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo0. 6s. 


‘An exceptionally good story of adventure and character.’— World, 


C. P. Wolley. THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. A Tale of 
Adventure. By CLIVE PHILLIPS WOLLEY. J/lustrated. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


“A book which will delight boys: a-book which upholds the healthy schoolboy code 
of morality.’—Scotsman. , 


L. Daintrey. THE KING OF ALBERIA. A Romance of 


the Balkans. By LAURA DAINTREY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ Miss Daintrey seems to have an intimate acquaintance with the people and politics 
of the Balkan countries in which the scene of her lively and picturesque romance 
is laid.’—Glasgow Herald. 


M. A. Owen, THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. By 
Mary A. OWEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of life among the American Indians. 
‘A fascinating story. —Literary World. 


Mrs. Pinsent. CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By ELLEN 

F, PINSENT, Author of ‘Jenny’s Case.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Mrs. Pinsent’s new novel has plenty of vigour, variety, and good writing. There 
are Certainty of purpose, strength of touch, and clearness of vision. —A theneum. 


Clark Russell MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
CLARK RussELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. 
Lilustrated. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


G. Manville Fenn. AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. MANVILLE 
Fenn, Author of ‘ The Vicar’s Wife,’ ‘A Double Knot,’ etc. Second 
Ldition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


L. 8. McChesney. UNDER SHADOW OF THE MISSION. 
By L. S. McCHESNEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ Those whose minds are open to the finer issues of life, who can appreciate graceful 
thought and refined expression of it, from them this volume will receive a welcome 
as enthusiastic as it will be based on critical knowledge.’—Church Times. 


Ronald Ross). THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By RonaLp 
Ross, Author of ‘The Child of Ocean.’ Crown Sv0. 6s. 


A romance of the Sea. ‘Weird, powerful, and impressive.'—Black and White. 
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R. Pryce. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By RICHARD PRYCE. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mrs. Watson. THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the Author 
of ‘A High Little World.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Marriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON. By 
H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


M. Gilchrist. THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray GIL- 
CHRIST. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


‘The author’s faults are atoned for by certain positive and admirable merits. The 
romances have not their counterpart in modern literature, and to read them is a 
unique experience.’—Vational Observer. 


E. Dickinson. A VICAR’S WIFE. By EvELyN DICKINSON. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


E. M. Gray. ELSA. By E. M‘QUEEN GRAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 3 6 
Crown 8vo. 

DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By EpNa LYALL. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. By S. BARING GOULD. 

JACQUETTA. By S. BARING GOULD. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By MARGARET BENSON. 

THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. By BERTRAM MITFORD. 

THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary GAuNnrT, 

JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. PEARCE. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By ‘VERA.’ 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esme& Stuart. 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. By CONSTANCE 
SMITH. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By EVELYN DICKINSON. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. By STANDISH O’GRADY. 

THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS. By ANncus 
Evan ABBOTT. 

THE STAR GAZERS. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. ORTON PROWSE. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By R. PRYcE. 

DISENCHANTMENT. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 

THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES, By A. SHIELD. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. CoBpBan. 
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A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. Norris. 

A CAVALIER’S LADYE. By Mrs. DICKER. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. NEUMANN. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYELASHES. By H. A. KENNEDY. 
A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By S. GorpDon. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By HANNAH LYNCH. 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS we 6 
A Series of Novels by popular Authors. 
1. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
2. EL’S CHILDREN. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
3. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
4. DISARMED. By M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 
5. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
6. IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of ‘Indian 
Idyls.’ 
7, MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M‘QUEEN Gray. 
8. JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. Norris. 
9g. JIM B. 
o. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
1. MR. BULLER’S WARD. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
12, A LOST ILLUSION. By LESLIE KEITH. 


Lynn Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 
SON, Christian and Communist. By E. Lynn Linton. LZleventh 
Edition, Post 8vo. 1s. 


Books for Boys and Girls 3/6 


A Series of Books by well-known Authors, well illustrated. 
1. THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By S. BARING GOULD. 
TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By EpitH 
E. CUTHELL. 
. TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. BLAKE. 
. ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By EpiTH E. CuUTHELL. 
. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry Couiinc- 
Woop. 
; pence ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. By W. CiarKk 
RUSSELL. 
7. SYD BELTON :: Or, The Boy who would not go to Sea. 
By G. MANVILLE TENN, 
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The Peacock Library 


A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, 6 
handsomely bound in blue and silver, and well dllustrated. 3 


A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. WALForRD. 
THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. MOLESWOoRTH. 


. THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC, By the 
Author of §‘Mdle Mori.’ 


DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, Author of ‘Adam and Eve.’ 
OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. MEADE. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. MEaApE. 
HEPSY GIPSY...By L. T. MEADE. 25. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. MEADE. 
MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. LEITH ADAms, 


Qs 


Pew aus 


University Extension Series 


A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 
broad and philosophic spirit. 


Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown 8v0. Price (with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 
The following volumes are ready :— 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. DE B. Gispins, 
D.Litt., M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden Prizeman. 
Fifth Edition, Revised. Wath Maps and Plans. 335, 

‘A compact and clear story of our industrial development. A study of this concise 
but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insight into the principal 
phenomena of our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be congrat- 
ulated on this first volume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding volumes of the series.’— University Extension Journal. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY, By L. L. PRicE, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. Second Edition. 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Industrial Conditions of 
the Poor. By J. A. Hopson, M.A. Third Edition. 


VICTORIAN POETS. By A. SHARP. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A, 
PSYCHOLOGY, By F. 8. GRANGER, M.A, 


‘ 
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THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. By G. MASSEE. 
With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. LEwrs, M.A. Jllustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. KIMMINs, 
M.A. JLllustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, M.A. Jllustrated, 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. DE B. Gissins, D.Litt., M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By W. A. S. HEwIns, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. PATTISON Muir, M.A. Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M. C. POTTER, 
M.A... F.L.S. Jllustrated. 35. 6d. 


THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. GREGORY. Wath numerous Illustrations. 


METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. By He NG 
DICKSON, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. ¢lustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By GEORGE J, BURCH, 
M.A. With numerous [llustrations. 35. 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By EVAN SMALL, M.A. 
Lllustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEOBALD, M.A. Jdlustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Drxon, M.A, 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT, By E. Jenks, M.A., Professor of 
Law at University College, Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 


Social Questions of To-day 


Edited by H. pz B. GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 25. 6a. 
A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, e); 

and industrial interest that are at the present moment fore- 

most in the public mind. Each volume of the series is written by an 
author who is an acknowledged authority upon the subject with which 
he deals. 

The following Volumes of the Series are veady :— 
TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND OLD. By G. HowELt, Author of 
‘ The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.’ Second Edition. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. Hotyoaxke, 
Author of ‘The History of Co-Operation.’ Second Edition. 


MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rey. J. Frome WILKINSON, M.A., Author of 
‘The Friendly Society Movement.’ 
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PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Industrial Conditions of 
the Poor. By J. A. Hopson, M.A, Third Edition. 


THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. BASTAPLE, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 


THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wixxins, B.A., Secretary to the 
Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 


THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, 
LAND NATIONALIZATION. By HAROLD Cox, B.A. 


A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. bE B. Gipsins, D,Litt., M.A, 
and R. A. HADFIELD, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. E. Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS: As affecting Commerce and Industry. 
By J. STEPHEN JEANS, M.R.1., F.S.S. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. CooKE TAyYLor, 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 

WOMEN’S WORK. By LApy DILKE, Miss BULLEY, and Miss WHITLEY. 


MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. The Municipal Policy of Six Great 
Towns, and its Influence on their Social Welfare. By FREDERICK DOLMAN, 


SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. KAurMANN. 
THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By R.F. BOWMAKER. 


MODERN CIVILIZATION IN SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS. 
By W., CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. Hopson, B.A., 

Author of ‘ The Problems of Poverty.’ 


LIFE IN WEST LONDON, By ARTHUR SHERWELL, M.A, Second Edition. 


Classical Translations 
Editedby H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Messrs. Methuen are issuing a New Series of Translations from the 
Greek and Latin Classics, They have enlisted the services of some 
of the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intention that 
the Series shall be distinguished by literary excellence as well as by 
scholarly accuracy. 


/ESCHYLUS—Agamemnon, Chéephoroe, Eumenides. Translated by LEwIs 
CAMPBELL, LL.D., late Professor of Greek at St. Andrews, 55. 


CICERO—De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 35. 6d. 


CICERO —‘Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic u1., In 
Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D., BLAKISTON, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 55. 
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CICERO—De Natura Deorum. ‘Translated by F. Brooxs, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 35. 6d. 

LUCIAN-—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, TheShip, The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by S. T. IRwin,M.A., Assis- 
tant Master at Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford. 35. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES—Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. MORSHEAD, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester. 2s. 6d. 

TACITUS—Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B, TOWNSHEND, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 25. 6d. 


Educational Books 


CLASSICAL 


PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M‘Cosu, M.A. fap. 4to. 125. 6d. 
‘The notes are copious, and contain a great deal of information that is good and 
useful.’—Classical Review. 
TACITI AGRICOLI. With Introduction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at Weymouth College. Cvowz 8vo, 25. 


TACITI GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

HERODOTUS: EASY SELECTIONS. With Vocabulary. By A. C. 
LIDDELL, M.A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High School. Feap. 
8v0. 15. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYSSEY. By E. D. Stoner, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. fap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVI. Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. FREsSE, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge. 15. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. Edited with 


Notes and Vocabulary, by F. DARWIN SwiFt, M.A., formerly Scholar 
of Queen’s College, Oxford; Assistant Master at Denstone College. 


Fcap. 8v0o, 25, 
GERMAN 


A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. By H. pr B. Grpsins, D. Litt., 
M.A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High School. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E, 
M‘QUEEN GRAY. Crown 8v0, 25. 6d. 


SCIENCE 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE, Including Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, 
Magnetism, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Astronomy, and 
Geology. By R. ELLiotT STEEL, M.A., F.C.S. 147 Illustrations, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo.. 2s, 6d. 

‘If Mr. Steel is to be placed second to any for this quality of lucidity, it i 
Huxley himself; aid to be named in the same hreathonith ieee eens 
craft of teaching is to be accredited with the clearness of style and simplicity of 
arrangement that belong to thorough mastery of a subject..—Pavents’ Review. 


ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R, E. STEEL. With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 45, 6d. 
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ENGLISH 
ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to the History of England. By 
H. E. MALDEN, M.A. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 

A book which aims at concentrating information upon dates, genealogy, officials, con- 

stitutional documents, etc., which is usually found scattered in different volumes. 
THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By H. E. 
MALDEN, M.A. sts. 6d. 

‘The book goes over the same ground as is traversed in the school books on this 
subject written to satisfy the requirements of the Education Code. It would 
serve admirably the purposes of a text-book, as it is well based in historical 
facts, and keeps quite clear of party matters.’—Scotsman. 
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BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH TO 
VICTORIA. By H. DE B. Gipszins, D.Litt.,.M.A., Author of ‘The 
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COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. DE& B. GIBBINS, 
D.Litt., M.A., 15. 6d. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. By H. DE B. Grssins, D.Litt., 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
By S. E. BALLY, Modern Language Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School. as, 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. E. BALLY, 
Assistant Master at the Manchester Grammar School. Crow 8vo. 25. 6d, 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. ByS. E. BALLY. 2s. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with special reference to Trade Routes, 
New Markets, and Manufacturing Districts. By L. W. Lypr, M.A., of 
the Academy, Glasgow. 2s. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. JAckson, M.A. 1s. 6d, 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. TAyLor, M.A. 1s. 6d, 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. By E. E 
WHITFIELD, M.A, 
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INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence, Second Edition, 
Fcap. 8vo0. 15. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Third Edition, 18mo. 1s. 6d, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. Part 1, The Helvetian War. 
180, IS. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Parti, The Kings of Rome, 1870, 
1s. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Ji/th 
Ledition. Fcap, 8vo. 15. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown 8vo. 15. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With Vocabulary. S7xth 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, Issued with the consent of Dr. Kennedy, 
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THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: Rules and Exercises. Crown 
8vo, 1s. 6d, With Vocabulary, 2s. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous Latin Exercises on Common Rules 
and Idioms. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. With Vocabulary. 2s. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION: Arranged according to 
Subjects. S7zxth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS AND PHRASES. 18mo0,. 1s. 

STEPS TO GREEK. 180. 1s. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. s 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. Arranged according to 
Subjects. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. For the use of Schools. Third 
Ldition, With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. J’cag. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Second Edition. 18mo. 8d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Second 
Edition. SFcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION: Arranged according to 
Subjects. 7/fth Edition, Feap, 8v0, 15, 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES 
EpITEep By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 

MAR AND IDIOMS. By A.M.M.STEDMAN, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be had on 
application to the Publishers. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Seventh Edition. 
Key issued as above. 6s. ef. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. fifth Edition. 
Key issued as above. 65. met. 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. ByR.J. Moricu, Manchester. Fourth Edition, 
Key issued as above. 6s, met. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS. By C. H. 
SPENCE, M.A., Clifton College. 

SCIENCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. E. STEEL, M.A., F.C.S., 
Chief Natural Science Master, Bradford Grammar School. /2 two vols. 
Part 1, Chemistry ; Part 11. Physics. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS. By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. Third Edition, KEY issued asabove. 75. vet, 
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